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RECENT BOOKS FOR EVENING SCHOOLS 


MARKOWITZ AND STARR’S EVERYDAY 
LANGUAGE LESSONS 


By Atrrep J. Markowitz and Samue Srarkr, of 
the Evening Schools, Boston. 


40 Cents 


Intended for the instruction of foreigners attend- 
ing evening schools, and will give them the ability 
to Speak, read, and write the English language. The 
conversations are such as are heard in the shops and 
home, special attention being paid to certain verb 
forms and idioms that are difficult for foreigners. 
Besides the lessons in language, 
helpful lessons in history, spelling, penmanship, 
Civics, hygiene, and composition and 
letter writing. The numerous illustrations are a 
Material aid to the understanding of the text. 


there are many 


agriculture, 


AUSTIN’S LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN 
WOMEN - - - - = = 35 Cents 
By Austin 


The author is a trained settlement worker of long 
experience, and the book embodies the material she 
used successfully ‘in 


offoreign women. 


teaching classes 
such as 
| Will be of special interest to women who wish to 
| fear English and to become acquainted with the 
conditions of life in a new country. The topics re- 
late chiefly to home life in ‘a city, housekeeping 
duties, and the various questions that are of in- 
terest to working women. 


The lessons are 


SHARPE’S FIRST READER FOR FOREIGNERS | 
40 Cents 


By Mary F. Sarre, Teacher of Foreigners in the 
Day and Evening Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


The family, home, home duties, school, school ac- 
tivities, and care of the body furnish the basis of the 
first lessons, and are especially adapted to beginners. 
By combining a few new words with those with which 
the pupils are already familiar, each new lesson 
grows out of what precedes. The lessons are regu- 
larly graded, and the progressive steps natural and 
logical, so that the later lessons, while dealing with 
simple stories of American history, Amerigan indus- 
try, and community life, are not too difficult Yer, the | r 


average foreign born pupil. 


a ~ 


HOUGHTON’S FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR: 
FOREIGNERS IN EVENING SCHOQLS 


40 Cents hp 


By Freperick Hovcuton, Sc. M., Principal, 
Public School No. 7, Buffalo. 


This book for adult foreigners in evening schools 


teaches them to speak, read, and write English, 
something about spelling, letter writing, geography, 


history, civics, counting, and making out of bills and 


checks, etc., and furnishes them with some useful in- 
formation about this country and about Ameritan 
usages and customs. The lessons are very simple, 
but they are for men, are about men and men’s 


work, and not about children and childish things. 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
GETTING TOGETHER. 


Within the last few days, President 
Wilson has manifested a willingness 
to listén to the adyice of promin- 
ent financiers and busineses men 
with reference to pending anti-trust 
legislation. He has had a long inter- 
view with Mr. J. P. Morgan, and an- 
other with ten leading members. of 
the Chicago Association of Com-. 


merce. The idea that practical finan- 


eiers are the last persons to be con- 
sulted regarding proposed financial 
measures, and that their views are 
eertain to be prejudicial to the pub- 
lic interests is apparently not shared 
by the President. He will strengthen 
himself with the public at large by 
his present course, for the man who 
knows it all and will take counsel 
with no one is an extremely danger- 
ous person in the President’s chair. 
It is. not too much to hope that the 
pending half-baked and ‘ill-considered 
bills may be shorn of.some of their 
more dangerous features as a result 
of these consultations, 


LABOR EXEMPTIONS. 


The attempt made in the Senate 
to strike out from the sundry civil 
bil the labor exemption clause failed 
by a vote of forty-one to twenty- 
seven,—only one Senator of the do- 
minant party having the courage to 
vote for it. The clause provides that 
no part of the money appropriated 
shall be spent in the prosecution “of 
any organization or individual for 
entering into any .combination or 
agreement having in view the im- 
creasing of wages, «shortening. of 
hours or betteriig the conditions of 
labor or for amy act done in further- 
ance thereof not in itself unlawiul.” 
When a similar bill containing this 
clause reached President Tait, he 
promptly yetoed it. When it reached 
President Wilson last year, he char- 
acterized it as “unjustifiable in char- 
acter and principle” but signed it 
notwithstanding, A, Ptesident would 
have greater ireedom of action in 
dealing with matters of this kind if 
he had the right to.veto separate 
items of appropriation bills: 


TREASURY INCOME AND 
OUTGO. 


Reckoning only ordinary expenses, 
the Treasury closed its financial year 
with a surplus of nearly $34,000,006. 
Counting in the payments for the 
Panama Canal during the twelve 
months, which are charged against 
the general fund of the Tréasury and 
which amounted to about $35,000,000, 
the surplus vanishes, and a deficit of 
about 1,000,000 appears in its .place. 
These canal disbursements are, how- 
ever, outside of ordinary expenses, 
and the Administration has reason 
to feel pleased, on the whole, with 
the financial results of the year. The 
income tax collections were disap- 
pointing, amounting to only $28,306,- 
336; but it is to be remembered that 
these represented only ten months, 
and also that they will be increased 
by taxes’ paid under penalty. which, 
although they will be credited. to 
fiext year’s account, really belong to 
this. The ctistoms receipts were 
about $20,000,000 in. excess of ‘the 
original estimate. 

THE MEDIATION RECESS. 

The mediating envoys at Niagara 


Falls have taken an indefinite recess, 
but they are at pains to explain that 


‘the “recess does not signify an 


journment. They merely feel that 
they can be of more service in fur- 
thering peace plans from Washing- 
ton than by remaining at Niagara 
Falls. The trivial dispute between 
the Huerta administration and the 
United States has been adjusted, but 
the graver problem of | bringing 
about internal peace in Mexico and 
setting up some sort of government 
remains. The Huerta delegates have 
expressed their willingness to enter 
into informal conferences with the 
Constitutionalists for the selection of 
a Provisional President and the ad- 
justment of other internal questions. 
Everything now waits upon the ini- 
tiative’ of, General Carranza and his 
generals; and all positive action has 
been halted by the necessity of, first 
of all; bringing about a better un- 
derstanding between Carranza and 
Villa, Meanwhile, no one takes se- 
riously the so-called election. of the 
5th of July. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMATS. 


Mr. George Fred Williams, who 
has just retired, under compulsion, 
from the office of the American Min- 
ister to Greece, had only a brief ca- 
reer as a diplomat, but ‘he is entitled 
to whatever. gratification.may come 
from the creation of entirely new pre- 
cedents, and from» knowing that he 
has added to the gaiety of nations. 
He is the first American divlomat 
to whom it ever occurred to lecture 
the great Powers of Europe through 
the medium of the newspapers, and 
to interfere in the affairs of a» coun- 
try to°which he was not accredited. 
The. jesting remark of a.  Lendon 


newspaper that it might be well to 


substitute Prince Williams for’ Prince 
William as the ruler of Albania in- 
dicates the Jight way in which Mr. 
Williams’s achievements are re- 
garded. But the Administration goes 
right on appointing obseure and in- 
experienced men to important diplo- 
matic posts. It has just selected for 
the position: of Ambassador to Rus- 
sia,—for which the lamented Mr. 
Pindell was its first choice—a retired 
stock-broker of San Francisco. 


DYNAMITE AND THE IL. W: W. 
That the leaders of the I. W.. W. 


are quite ready, On occasion, to re- 
sort to. dynamite and bomb-throwing 
in their war upon society, is clearly 
indicated by the wrecking of a Har- 
lem tenement ‘house by a dynamite 
explosion, by which four men were 
killed. Of the four, two were mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. who were about 
to be tried’ at Tarrytown for recent 
anti-Rockefeller demonstrations, and 
a third was an active anarchist. The 
significant thing about the ‘explosion 
is the fact that the men who were 
blown to pieces. were* engaged in 
making dynamite bombs. A. mute 
witness ,to. this. was the discovery. of 
a severed hand, the fingers of which 
still clutched two wires which were 
a part of the mechanism. Anarchist 
literature was scattered about the 
room; and it is. generally believed 
that the conspirators who were killed 
intended to. use their bombs the next 
day at Tarrytown. 


AN ANTI-RAT CAMPAIGN. 


The startling discovery of two or 
three cases of the dreaded bubonic 
plague at New Orleans has led to 
the organization in that city of an 
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energetic campaign for the exter= 


mination of rats, which, as is well” 


known, are the chief agents in the 
spread of the infection. The cases 
occurred in the industrial home of 
the Volunteers of America, and, tak- 
ing the home as a radius of a zone 
extending for four blocks in every 


‘direction, it is planned to erect a 


concrete barrier around the area and 
to drive the rats toward the centre. 
It is estimated that as many as 400, 
000 rats may be included in the con- 
templated slaughter. Incidentally, a 
general cleaning up of Streets and 
houses will be undertaken. It re- 
quires some such menace as that of 
a possible outbreak of plague to stir 
municipal authorities in some in- 
stances. to ordinary sanitary. meas- 
ures; but in. New Orleans action has 
been promptly taken. | Meanwhile 
special quarantine regulations. 
against vessels will be strictly en- 
forced along the Mississippi, and on 
the Atlantic seaboard. 


THE VANISHING 
NOUGRT. 


In view of the course which navab 
construction has taken of recent 
years and the rivalry among the great 
Powers in the building of giant battle- 
ships, it would seem rather prema- 
ture to speak of the passing of the 
dreadnought. Yet so eminent a2 
British naval authority as Admiraf 
Sir Percy Scott, who has been per- 
sonally very active in the develops 
ment of huge battleships and heavy 
guns, now declares against the buiid- 
ing of any more dreadnoughts. And 
he does this on the ground that 
every other type of -war’ craft is 
bound to give way to the submarine, 


DREAD- 


The naval battles of the future will be 7 


fought, in his judgment, and the 
coasts of commercial nations will be 
defended, by aeroplanes snb- 
marines. 


Educational Bulletin 


_ No, 38. Economy of time in educa- 
tron. 


No. 39. Elementary  industriak 
school of Cleveland, Ohio. W. N, 
Hailmann. 


No. 40. The reorganized schoob 
playground. H. S. Curtis. 

No. 41. The reorganization of sec 
ondary education, 

No. 42. An experimental rurak 
school at Winthrop College. H. S, 
Browne. 

No. 43. Agricultural and rural life 
day. .E. C. Brooks. 

No. 44. Organized health work in 
schools. E. B. Hoag. 

After several months’ investigation 
the plan of the presidental commis- 
sion for national. vocational educa- 
tion was presented in the senate in @ 
bill introduced by Senator Hoke 
Smith, one of the commissioners, It 
proposes an expenditure by the fed- 
eral government of $1,500,000° next 
year for the salaries of teachers of 
agriculture, trade, industrial ang 
home economics. The amount would 
increase automatically each year un- 
til 1924; when the total would reach 
$7,000,000. An equal amount must 
be expended by states. A federal 
board~of vocational education would 
consist of the postmaster general 
and the secretaries of interior, agri- 
culture, commerce and labor. State 


boards of not less than three mem-= 


bers each would be provided. 
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Knowledge thatis | 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
between the teacher wanting 


where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, ete. 
a position and a position need- 
g trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 


WINSHIP TE ACHERS’ AGENCY Poe Collages tal year more High Schools and Busi- 


tor more teachers. 


This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 


We place hundreds of teachers Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 


roportion to students than any similar school we 
every year. om of; and with an ambition todo the most 3 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we oH 


Send for our form and manual. = nee in stating that Malden Commercial 


‘‘Educationally the strongest Business School in 
ALVIN F. PEASE New England.”’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or ‘write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 1904 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


ig shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS.” 
Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His 
comparison of this story withthe study of the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L. 
Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


SUKES-HDWwARDS 
| Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


: New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 


“Such is the patriot’s boast, 
' Where’er we roam, 
His first, best country, 
_ Ever is at home.” 
—Oliver Goldsmith 


In all probability Goldsmith would have said the same about lead pencils if his attention had been called to them. 


The best pencils for Americans and those made right here at home, out of American materials, and used in the American 
schools. They are known everywhere as DIXoN's AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 


They have many other descriptive names according to quality, grade and size of lead and for different school purposes ; but 
if they have the Dixon name they are all right and have the highest honor that can be given them. 


Just say ‘130 in your note asking for samples and you will be surprised at the result. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JerseyCity,N J. 
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PRIMARY HANDWORK 


ELLA DOBBS, B. S., 
Sloth. 12mo. Il. $.75 
Assistant Professor of Manual Arts, University 
of Missouri 
Primary Handwork is a book for Tats 


ers and supervisors in the primary grades 
of elementary schools. It outlines a well 
planned course of instruction in handwork 
projects, that require no special equipment 
and only inexpensive material. 


These Problems are fully treated and illustrated : 


Paper catting and poster makin 

The making aad illustrating of booklets 
The building of playhouses 

The construction of the village street 

The uses of the sand table 

" The making of animals and to 

The exhibits for holidays Nelebrations 


Teachers will find this book an inspiring 
source of practical information on the per- 
plexing problems of primary handwork. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas 


THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 


“THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEA 
INPEDUCATION- 


Measures the-efficiency of the individual and fits 

the instruction to his measured needs without 
( breaking up the class group. Individual efficiency 
‘is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 
‘lock step is abolished. All of this and more is done 
in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 
PRACTICE TESTS 


A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 
ing 50 copies of onelesson. One each of the 48 pads 
» constitute a set. List price per pad, 15 cents. 


_STUDENT’S RECORD 


A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and 
a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together 
with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 
instructions for the teacher for handling all the ma- 
terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
TESTS... List price , 25 cents. 


Special. For experimental purposes, the com- 
plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 
that results of tests be reported to the author or 
publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
measurement, and standardization. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
|___YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND 


“This reader, the selections in which are chosen from standard authors and show 
our heritage from the British Isles and especially from the Celtic peoples and tra- 


ditions, is the latest addition to 


By Celia Richmond 


Volume I—America and England 


Volume II—Egypt, Greece, Rome 


Colonial and frontier life in America and English country life. 


The life of the ancient peoples whose art, law, and philosophy are the 
precious inheritance of modern civilization. 


Volume III—Mexico and Peru, The United States, Canada 
The remarkable scope of native and primitive life upon this continent. 


Volume 1V—England, Scotland, Ireland. 


Each volume 12mo, cloth, 276 pages, illustrated, 45 cents 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street, 


- - Boston 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Edito: 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 


EIGHTY*THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


COMMISSIONER DAVID SNEDDEN 
Massachusetts 

Our elementary schools, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous advance made in them in recent years, still have 
their problems. For one thing, the public 
is constantly expecting more varied, more 
extensive, and more thorough results from 
them. The public is justified in this, be- 
cause it is constantly investing more money 
in these schools in proportion to teachers 
and pupils. 

I am often asked how the elementary ed- 
ucation cf today compares with that offered 
in our schools, say a quarter of a century J 
ago. It is not easy to answer this question 
in a few words. For one thing, the stan- 
dards of our education are changing. Some 
things which we greatly esteemed a quarter 
of a century ago, we do not so greatly 
value today. Other things which were not 
thought of in connection with elementary 
schocl work formerly, today receive a great 
deal of attention. 


cation during the past twenty-five 
brought us face to face with certain quite new and 
serious problems. The first of these tendencies has 
been the enrichment of a course of study. But this “en- 
richment” has enormously complicated the problem of 
the modern teacher. It is exceedingly difficult even for 
the best normal schools adequately to equip teachers 
for this work. 

The second tendency has been in the direction of re- 
quiring the teacher to develop her own methods of 
teaching, and not to follow slavishly those exemplified in 
the textbook and manual. The topical plan of presen- 
tation, which succeeded the lesson plan, even now also 
tends to fall into discredit. The outcome of this move- 
ment has been an _ extensive disorganization of the 
materials of teaching, as those are to be handled by the 
average teacher. The exceptional teacher finds in the 
new demands her largest opportunity. The average 
teacher is rendered confused and helpless. Our 
greatest need is standardization, and the discovery of 
more effective methods of teaching. This standardiza- 
tion and improvement in method must, however, not 
lose sight of the fundamental fact that in the great 
majority of our elementary schools the teachers are, 
and will long continue to be, young women relatively 
lacking in powers of initiative and constructive organi- 
zation, but with youth, a fine enthusiasm, and a large 
capacity for good work under direction. 

I believe that if a competent critic were to compare 
the education of today with that of a generation ago he 
would »robably come to the conclusion:— 

1. That during the last twenty-five years signal ad- 
vance had been made almost everywhere in the methods 
of teaching elementary reading in the lower grades. Sc 
far as the large majority of children are concerned, the 
mechanics of reading is now taught with an ease and 
efficiency far greater than in former days. The pupil 


makes transitions to effective silent reading readily and 
naturally. 


years which have 


SUPT. F. B. DYER 
Boston 
President A.I. I., 1914 


Two tendencies have been active in elementary edu- 


2. That in the upper grades children do not make 


advances in the art of reading, either aloud or silently, 


proportionate to the amount of effort given, nor to the 
demands of the time. 


3. That in the other fields of English expression, 
such as spelling, penmanship, composi- 
tion, pronunciation, grammatical cor- 


rectness of oral speech, richness of vocab- 
ulary, ete., results have not conspicuously 
improved in recent years, and are today far 
| below what society has a right to expect 
from our schools. Teaching in these fields 
Sis still more or less chaotic and ineffective; 
the teachers are confused by shifting peda- 
gogical standards: and much of the work is 
without any definite organization. The need 
for better teaching of English expression in- 
creases with the constant influx of non Eng- 
lish speaking foreigners. In the field of 
English expression, also, it must be said that 
primary work is much in advance of that 
found in the higher grades. 

4. That in the teaching of English litera- 
ture and the reading of books, marked ad- 
vance has been made in all grades and in nearly all 
schools. 

5. That in the teaching of arithmetic some notable 
advances have been made in the direction of eliminating 
useless subject-matter, and in substituting for problems 
of an unpractical or excessivelv technical nature others 
more nearly related to those found in practical life. On 
the other hand, there has been a loss as regards 
thoroughness in fundamental processes on the part of 
many of the brighter children. There have been no 
substantial gains in the direction of teaching pupils to 
apply to the simple problems of life their knowledge of 
arithmetic. The amount of time given this subject is 
yet relatively excessive. There is still great need for 
improvement in pedagogical standards. 

6. That in the fields of hygiene, geography, practical 
or manual arts, drawing, music, civics, and the teaching 
of current events, while great eains are to be noted 
through the demands for enrichment of programs, it 
must still be confessed that our pedagogical standards 
are confused and inadequate. Even in our state normal 
schools there is an absence of definite conceptions, both 
as to aims and as to methods in these subjects. We 
shall not, probably, eliminate these subjects from our 
programs of elementary education, but we are under 
obligation greatly to improve current methods of teach- 
ing them, and to procure better results with 
penditure of time and energy. 

The discussion of correlation has served materially to 
enrich various subjects, more particularly history and 
geography. It has also served to bring some other sub- 
jects, such as arithmetic and nature study, nearer to the 
practical activities in the environment of the child. But 
as a means of simplifying educational progress and as a 
means of co-ordinating the various phases of the work 
required by the elementary program, it has proven a 
failure. The demands of correlation, when made, still 
greatly confuse the average teacher. 

Everywhere there:still persists a marked tendency to 


less ex- 
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over-estimate the capacity of the average teacher to 
make effective transitions from general pedagogic 
theory to actual practice. In our normal schools an4 
colleges of education, many of our ablest thinkers are 
setting forth theoretical considerations which, from 
their point of view, shduld, function definitely in, the 
making of school programs and in developing methods 
of instruction. These leaders do not, however, formu- 
late practical programs to exemplify their theories, and 
especially do they fail to carry out practical experiments 
under every day working conditions to show how these 
theories can be put into practice. It is the conviction 
of the writer that they greatly over-estimate the capa- 
city of teachers in general to do that which is suggested, 
—a condition wherein each specialist in education 
is working within the segment of a circumference, but 


the circumference as a whole is nowhere complete. 


In view of the, foregoing considerations, the follow- 
ing are some of the definite problems which I believe 
should be made a matter of attack by educators gener- 
ally, in the near future:— 

1. Definition of the aims of certain subjects. 


In the case of a number of Subjects in a program of 
elementary education, and more particularly as found in 
the upper grades, there exists as yet no satisfactory de- 
finition of aims. As a consequence, the determination 
of methods is difficult or impossible. There exist no 
adequate standards as to testing the degree to which 
aims are actually realized in practice. Nowhere, for 
example, do we find adequate analyses of the purposes 
which should control in teaching such subjects as his- 
tory, geography, elementary science, drawing, grammar 
and manual arts in elementary schools. Instead of 
clearly defined aims, we have a variety of guesses or 
aspirations as to what educational values should result 
from these studies. It is certainly possible, within the 
next decade, to go much farther in the direction of 
formulating scientific aims than has hitherto been done. 
Even in such subjects as penmanship and arithmetic we 
are, by no means, clear in detail as to the aims which 
should control. For example, assuming that we have 
already defined adequate standards of legibility in pen- 
manship, there still remains the entire question of 
speed, or rate, a matter with reference to which there 
is probably the utmost disagreement among advocates of 
various systems of teaching. In arithmetic, where we 
continue to teach such topics as banking, partial pay- 
ments, apothecaries’ measure, etc., it is impossible for 
anyone to say what are the actual valid objects that 
control in such teaching. Efficiency can only be intro- 
duced into elementary education by the progressive de- 
finition of clear-cut aims in these fields, and experi- 
mental investigations as to the best methods of realiz- 
ing these aims. 

2. The organization of definite units of instruction. 
In each subject it is essential, as a means of economy 
and efficiency, that the matter of instruction be organ- 
ized in definite units with reference to each of which 
pupil and teacher will know just what reasonable re- 
quirements are. Formerly, subject-matter was organ- 
ized in units, but experience proved that these were not 
pedagogical. There is now needed a definite organi- 
zation, in almost every subject, of units of instruction 
offering distinct stages, each in itself capable of analysis 
into specific requirements to be met. In some subjects, 
such as arithmetic and certain phases of English ex- 
pression, the organization of these units should not 
prove difficult. In other subjects, such as history, 
geography, grammatical usage, etc., it is probable that 
many difficulties will be encountered, and that many ex- 
periments will be required. 


8. Distinction between learning for the sake of do- 
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ing, and learning for the sake of appreciation. It is 
my conviction that, when educational aims have 
been satisfactorily defined and units of teaching material 
organized, we shall find it necessary to make _ funda- 
mental and far-reaching distinctions between the kind 
of learning which should resnit in “ability to do,” and 
the other kind of learning which should result in fairly 
well-developed powers of appreciation. Even now it 
is evident that the objects in teaching penmanship, read- 
ing and spelling are respectively to train the child to 
write, to read, and to spell. On the other hand, it is 
possible to have children listen to good music, to see 
good pictures, to hear good literature read, or to study 
natural phenomena about them, with a view primarily 
to developing their powers of appreciation in these 
fields. The distinction is important, especially because it 
must necessarily have a profound effect upon methods. 
The methods of instruction suited to produce powers 
of doing or execution must necessarily differ funda- 
mentally from the methods appropriate to teaching 
children to appreciate. 

It is probable that within individual subjects a like 
distinction will have to be made. For example, in the 
field of American history there are certain facts and 
generalizations that should be learned as thoroughly as 
one learns the multiplication table, so that the pupil is 
able to use such knowledge in a definite way as a tool, if 
necessary. On the other hand, there are other fields 
of history in which it would appear to be sufficient to 
have the pupil read, with interest, the principal facts 
and interpretations, but without being held to rigid 
memorization or other form of mastery. 


This distinction as to the objects of learning, and the 
degree to which proficiency shall be carried, is a funda- 
mental one in any program making for efficiency. It is 
a legitimate question, for example, how much of the 
material contained between the covers of an ordinary 
textbook in geography should be learned in detail and 
exactingly. Much of it, perhaps, should be read from 
the standpoint of developing general insight and ap- 
preciation, but not at all from the standpoint of mastery 
of particular facts. A similar distinction applies in 
music and drawing. To what extent is it necessary, in 
teaching either of these subjects, that the pupil himself 
become able, even in partial measure, to execute music 
or drawing? To what extent should the controlling 
aim be, rather, appreciation of good music or of good 
art? 


4. Distinction between upper and lower grade work. 

It is also my conviction that a further development of 
efficiency in elementary education requires that funda- 
mental distinction be made between the work of chil- 
dren under twelve years of age, and children over that 
age. In other words, it seems to be necessary that we 
should reorganize our administration so as to create 
within the field of elementary education two distinct 
types of schools, one of these dealing with children be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve, and the other with 
children between the ages of twelve and fifteen. The 
first schools should be local, the second central. The 
first should be taught and staffed entirely by women; 
the second should have approximately as many men 
teachers as women teachers. In the first there should 
be little or no departmental work; in the second there 
should be a large amount of departmental work. All 
work should be in common in the schools for the first 
six grades, whereas there should be a considerable num- 
ber of optional studies in schools for the higher grades. 

It is essential, however, that a reorganized type 0! 
work for the upper grades should not be confused with 
high school work. American high schools have not 
yet “found themselves,” pedagogically, and they have 
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little or nothing to contribute to greater efficiency in the 
upper grades. Better set apart schools for the educa- 
tion of children from twelve to fifteen years of age, and 
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then train teachers especially for these. Here is the 
field wherein now pedagogical methods, especially, will 
have to be worked out. 


PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


H. C, MORRISON 
State Superintendent, New Hampshire 


It has been well said that the secondary school is the 
storm centre of American education. The secondary 
school is the region in which two mutually incompatable 
theories of the educative process and two inconsistent 
views of the purpose of education in a democracy meet. 
The legitimate problems of the secondary school are of 
course essentially educational in character. Before 
there can be any hope of their solution, the existing 
situation must come to an end. 


The whole theory under which the public elementary 
schools are carried on is the education of the masses 
for the intelligent exercise of the duties of citizenship 
and for intelligent living under the complex conditions 
of modern civilization. The whole theory under which 
the college with few exceptions is carried on is the selec- 
tion of a few exceptionally fortunate or exceptionally 
able individuals for education of a different type from 
that which can or ought to be furnished by the elemen- 
tary schools, with special privileges and immunities for 
its recipients’ as the ultimate goal. It cannot fairly be 
said that the college is, speaking generally, any less 
democratic than the elementary school, but the one 
deals with education from the inclusive, the other from 
the exclusive, standpoint. 


The situation is aggravated in the New England 
States by a variety of causes. One of the most ¢on- 
spicuous of these causes is the nation-wide constituency 
of many of our colleges. The colleges whose consti- 
tuency is chiefly within its own state is naturally not 
under the same obligations to select its student body 
as are colleges which are drawing students from the 
whole nation and from foreign countries. Such an 
institution is driven by force of circumstances to set up 
machinery for the selection of the type of student it 
most desires. The situation is further complicated in 
the New England States by the fact that our colleges 
are very largely of the private endowed type deriving 
their support from the benefactions of wealthy men or 
women. It is entirely right and proper that people who 
have money to give for the cause of higher education 
should have some voice in deciding in general terms 
how that money is to be used. Even though private indi- 
viduals are disposed to give unrestrictedly, as 1 suppose 
is most often the case, still it is a perfectly natural 
thing that money for endowments and for other pur- 
poses should flow in the direction of those institutions 
whose ideals and purposes most appeal to the people 
who have the money to give. Plainly, however, it is 
more than can fairly be expected of human nature that 
the purposes of such institutions and the theory of the 
educative process under which they are administered 
should conform closely to the spirit and the purpose of 
the public elementary schools which are supnorted by 
taxation and are necessarily responsive to the felt needs 
of the masses of the population. 

The conception of the educative process which in the 
main rules the elementary school is at a polar distance 
from the conception which rules the college. On the 
one hand we have increasingly the adjustment theory 1m 
control. On the other hand the disciplinary conception 
still holds sway. The program of the elementary school 
contemplates the equipment of the pupil with the stock 
of ideas which will enable him to interpret the everyday 


proposes to develop in the student certain powers ante- 
world in which he is to live. The program of the college 
cedently felt to be desirable and at the same time to 
stamp him with certain personal qualitics thought to 
be characteristic of .the particular institution in which he 
is enrolled. The protagonist of the adjustment theory 
will say that he has public demand and practical needs 
on his side, and further, that the opposing conception 
has amply been demonstrated by scientific methods to 
be a myth. The disciplinist will rejoin that he holds 
culture and scholarship in trust and that the schools are 
not educating in his sense of the term at all. The 
administrator and teacher in the elementary school who 
have no secondary problems to interfere live at a long 
distance from the college, and the foundations which 
they have laid are forgotten by the public and by edu- 
cators when students arrive within the college walls. 
On the other hand, the college professor has on his 
side an immense prestige such that whatever 
position he chooses to hold is accepted by most people 
as the opinion of an expert and not to be gainsaid. 

Between the two conceptions of the educative process 
and between the two different theories of the purpose 
of education, the secondary teacher falls. He must in 
our day receive pupils of the elementary school 
usually in a natural and essentially unrestricted way. 
For the great mass of these he must carry on their 
education as it has been started and for a few he under- 
takes the hopeless task of transforming an organism, 
whose intellectual growth has in most instances been 
free and natural, into a mechanism capable of readily 
going through the motions which the higher  institu- 
tion feels to be a necessary preliminary to the disci- 
pline which it proposes to inflict. Furthermore, the 
secondary teacher has ta operate upon the youth at the 
most critical and refractory period of his life. To talk 
about the solution of the problems of the secondary 
school as long as such a condition exists is necessarily 
and fundamentally useless. 

Time was, when education was simple and when these 
perplexing cases of lack of rhythm in the machinery did 
not trouble. Education was once, in this New England 
as elsewhere, a question of teaching children and youth 
to manipulate the symbols found in the books. From 
the alphabet to metaphysics it was all beautifully 
mechanical and the disturbances introduced by the 
developing life of the individual did not bother. If they 
did, the individual was thrashed soundly in the early 
stages and later on expelled if he became too trouble- 
some. There was no universal compulsory education. 
If we could only bring back that day we should not need 
to discuss the problems of the secondary school or any 
school. But the educational revolution in Massachu- 
setts of seventy-five years ago was responsible in a 
large measure for the troubles we have today. Under 
the fiery leadership of Horace Mann the elementary 
schools began to be something else than machine shops. 
Normal schools were established, teachers began to 
study their profession, and the opening mind of the 
child began to be treated with respect. Attendance 
increased and was eventually made universal and com 
pulsory throughout the whole of childhood. For two 
generations Massachusetts led the way, and under the 
leadership of the distinguished President Emeritus of 
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Harvard University the elementary school became com- 
pletely emancipated, in philosophy at least, from the 
chain of tradition. 

One striking and significant feature of the whole» 
process of the, €maneip n of the elementary, sch 
was, and still is, the detppeartace 6f the notion of the 
school as primarily a place of preparation for some- 
thing to come after. Pupils in the school began to re- 
ceive such instruction as their present stage of develop- 
ment appeared to indicate, and gradually it became 
customary for one to pass without comment from one 
grade to another in most places upon the judgment of 
his teachers as to his ability to profit from the studies 
of the succeeding grades. Finally, the conception of 
the grammar school as a place of preparation for the 
high school has largely disappeared. The high school 
ceased a quarter of a century ago to be the same kind 
of a selective institution which the college is today. As 
pupils passed on from grade to grade, it became in- 
creasingly natural for them to pass into high school in 
the same way. As numbers increased in the high 
schools communities enlarged their buildings or built 
additional institutions. There has seldom been a 
serious thought on the part of any community in the 
New England states of refusing to provide high school 
accommodations sufficient for all who might be ready 
for the work and able to go on. The most marvelous 
and significant feature of the educational history of the 
last quarter century has been the immense increase in 
the enrollment of our high schools,—outstripping the 
increase in population many times. 

Before the secondary school will be in a position to 
attack hopefully its legitimate educational problems, our 
people must accept the principle that the due course of 
evolution is not to end with the high school but that 
from the beginning the child and the youth shall be 
taught from year to year those subjects which their 
present stage of development indicates they should 
study totally without reference to artificial restrictions 
from higher institutions, and that they pass on from 
grade to grade, from kindergarten to universitv. as they 
now pass from grade to grade in the elementary 
schools. Furthermore, the principle must be accepted, 
that the education of the masses shall not cease with the 
elementary school, nor yet with the secondary school, 
but that a system of schools well calculated :o equip the 
masses of each generation with the knowledge es- 
sential for intelligent citizenship and for more efficient 
living will be made to include schools of every grade. 

The people of the New England states will not hesi- 
tate at the provision of college or university facilities 
at public expense in order that the American principle 
of mass education may be carried out to its logical con- 
clusion. 

Assuming that the ground may be cleared so that the 
problems of the secondary school may be faced, with 
the reasonable expectation of adjusting that part of our 
educational system to the needs of the twentieth cen- 
tury, what are the problems most pressing for solution? 

The public school at least has these problems before 
it. 

The secondary curriculum must be so modified and 
reconstructed as to adapt it to the personal needs and 
interests of adolescents, and those needs must be 
studied with reference to the problem of efficient living 
under modern conditions. 

Another pressing problem—the first in order of im- 
portance,—is the establishment of training schools for 
teachers in the secondary schools. 

The traditional distribution of time has been eight 
grades in the elementary school, four in the secondary 
and four in the college. For twenty years or more 
school men have been calling attention to the fact that 
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such a distribution is an irrational one. We seem to be 
well on our way to the abandonment of the 8-4 plan. 
, We are living in an experimental period in this matter 
and it yet remains to be seen what the final outcome 


“het Whatever» adjustment js finally made, it ap- 


pears evident that the first “six yéars is likely to belong 
to the elementary school. 


I venture to suggest that the most hopeful clue to the 
solution of this particular problem is to be found in a 
thorough-going abandonment of the subject-centered 
view, and the substitution of the child point of view. 
There would be no use whatever for any distinction be- 
tween the elementary school and the secondary school 
if it were not for the indubitable differences between 
the child and the youth, and particularly between 
the characteristic reactions of childhood and _ youth. 
Both the material and the method of the secondary 
school must differ in certain important respects from 
the material and method of the elementary school be- 
cause of the adolescent changes. It is therefore evi- 
dent that the critical point here is not the sixth 
grade nor the seventh grade, but the point at which the 
pupil ceases to be a child and becomes a youth. So far 
as existing investigations go, they seem to point on the 
whole to the age of twelve, or the thirteenth year, as the 
best figure for the onset of adolescence. This would 
correspond very well to the empirical conclusion that 
the sixth grade is the natural end of the elementary 
school. 

It would be rash to say definitely just what the other 
limit of the secondary school should be, but we prob- 
ably shall not go very far wrong if we conclude that 
seventeen is a good approximation for the turning 
point at which a different type @f instruction and differ- 
ent type of development becomes possible. 

Whatever the years of child life then which fall within 
the reach of the secondary school, they will best be de- 
termined by the investigations of the psychologist and 
the neurologist and not by an arbitrary round of as- 
signments to be completed. 

That the program material and pedasogy of the 
secondary school must both be modified in essential 
and far reaching respects is rapidly passing beyond the 
possibility of doubt. 

It ought not to be taken as a thing fixed and settled 
that any of the studies now pursued in the ordinary 
secondary school should be retained. Every subject in 
the curriculum ought to be submitted to a searching an- 
alysis and made to answer these questions: Is_ this 
material within the actual comprehension of the pupils 
who are to study it, or does their possible knowledge of 
it extend simply to the passing of an examination? Is 
it functional material or is it a mere intellectual curi- 
Osity from the junk heap of tradition? Can it have 
any value whatever in enabling these pupils to inter- 
pret real situations in which they will eventually be 
placed, or is its sole value presumed to be as an instru- 
ment for mental discipline? 

Our secondary school must still bear aloft and carry 
onward the torch of the ideal life. But that ideal life 
will be found in ard founded upon the work of the 
world. 


The program of the secondary school is to be so ar- 
ranged that it will serve community needs as well as the 
needs of the individual pupils. The program of every 
secondary school in the New England states ought to 
be designed with reference to the needs of the com- 
munity in which it is placed. It ought to be able to 
serve that community by ministering in its laboratories 
and shops to the whole common life of the community, 
and it ought with equal devotion to be the center of the 
whole higher life of the town. 
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PROBLEMS OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


MASON 5, STONE 


Superintendent of Education, Vermont 


In the solution of rural school problems, one great, © 


regnant, self-evident truth must always be kept in mind, 


(namely, that education’ is gcomimon good. Therefore) financial problem: 


a child should not be educated for himself, which prob- 
ably was the purpose in the early days of the New Eng- 
land states when parents paid per capita tuitiom fees, for 
the instruction of their children. Neither should a child 
be educated for his community, which apparently was 
the purpose under the old district system. Nor should a 
child be educated for his town, which seemingly is the 
purpose under our present town system. But a child 
should be educated primarily for the State. The larger 
the unit for which and in which and by which he is 
educated, the larger and better his education. 

1. The Financial Problem—Not only should 
the child be educated for the State, but, in 
a large degree, he should be educated by the 
State. The majority of the children educated within a 
community or town do not remain within the community 
or town in which they were educated, but the majority 
of the children educated within a state remain within 
its borders as citizens. Therefore, the State is the only 
unit that directly receives the service and benefit of the 
majority of the children whom it has directly assisted in 
educating. As it is the only unit that is the common 
recipient, it is incumbent upon the state to share in a 
far larger degree in the expense of a common cause for 
the common good. 


Although the state should in a large measure meet the 
expense of the child’s education, as education is its chief 
business, nevertheless no parent or town should be de- 
prived or relieved from participating in the expense, as 
each is immediately interested in and measureably res- 
ponsible for the child’s education. In answer to the ques- 
tion what is an equitable distribution of expense, it is 
reasonable to assume that the parents should feed, clothe 
and care for the child; that the town should provide 
building equipment and upkeep and part payment of 
wages and supplies; and that the state should meet all 
incidental, overhead and extraordinary expense and re- 
lieve the towns and parents as far.as practicable. 

There are four items of expense that should be provided 
for in the school budget of the state: First, supervision 
of schools, as the superintendents are the principal agents 
in carrying into effect the educational policy and program 
of the state: Second, the trainine of teachers, as no 
town can well do this for itself: Third, medical inspec- 
tion, as health is a state asset and as epidemics and dis- 
eases do not regard town lines; and Fourth, transporta- 
tion, as this is an extraordinary and not a common ex- 
pense, as it generally falls most heavily on towns and not 
a common expense, as it generally falls most heavily on 
towns least able to meet the expense, and as it cannot 
be satisfactorily handled by local school boards. 

In addition to the foregoing the state should assist in 
the payment of teachers’ wages and in the purchase of 
books and supplies, in order to equalize the expense of 
a common good, and it should also assist and encourage 
vocational training in order that all may be trained in 
earning a living which is a pre-requisite to living a life. 
The. financial problem is at the bottom of and includes 
all other rural school problems and the cities and larger 
towns cannot object to such a just and generous policy 
on the part of the state as they are to be the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the education afforded in the rural towns, 

2. The Teacher Supply Problem—Next to the 


financial problem in importance and __ insistence 
is the teacher supply problem. It is primarily 
ligt sTewar ice in 
adequate. But, in consequence of the low wage paid in 
many towns, the competent young women seek occupa- 
tion elsewhere and the towns are compelled to content 
themselves in many instances with what can be pro- 
cured rather than with what is desired. In fact many 
towns are now depending upon the cities and larger 
places to furnish them teachers, but these teachers, 
trained in graded schools, acquainted with expansive 
methods, and accustomed to an abundance of appliances, 
often find themselves unable to organize and adminis- 
trate successfully a rural school with its many classes, its 
brevity of periods and its age diversity of pupils. There- 
fore the rural schools which have long been the training 
places of apprentices and the resort of incompetents are 
occasionally made opportunities for an outing or adven- 
ture on the part of city-bred girls. 

The teacher is the child’s opportunity, and justice de- 
mands that so far as possible ove child shall have as good 
an opportunity as another. It is great injustice on the part 
of the state to allow one child only thirty weeks’ school- 
ing while another is provided forty. It is greater injustice 
to require one child to attend school in a foul, drear and 
depressing schoolroom, while another child has the be- 
nefit of a charming and cheering interior. But it is the 
greatest injustice to suffer one child to be taught by a 
young, callow, untrained novice while another child re- 
ceives the inspiration and instruction of a well trained 
and finely cultured woman. 

3. The Reorganization Problem.—The present 
system of eight years of elementary school and 
four years of high school is unsatisfactory because 
it is unnatural and illogical. At about twelve years of 
age the boy passes from the accumulative state of child- 
hood to the applicative state of youthhood. At sixteen 
years of age he comes to man’s estate physically, is eager 
to launch forth, leaves school and goes to work. The 
problem of reorganization consists in capturing and 
keeping the boy during this vouth period of four years. 
To do this the elementary course should be completed 
at twelve years of age, then all the children attaining 
this age should be brought to a common center for a 

common education. The training during this youth 
period should not be book absorption, which is distaste- 
ful and unnatural to boys at this particular period, but it 
should be definite, concrete and practical. The boy wants 
to do things and he should be given his chance. It is 
by doing. b~ experimenting, by testing his abilities that 
he finds himself and therebv finds his work. When he 
has found himself and found his work, then the State 
should equip him to do the best he can the thing he can 
do the best. 

In this problem of reorganization is involved the prob- 
lem of the right offering of subjects. There is only one 
rule to be observed in the selection of subjects—only 
those should be taught which are going to function in 
life. No useless subject should find a place in the program 
of a town central school. Useless subjects are a tax; use- 
ful subjects are an investment. Among the useful sub- 
jects which should be taught in such a school are busi- 
ness, government, sociology, and English. But in addi- 
tion to these general subjects, the vocational subjects 
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of agriculture, manual-arts, and domestic science should : 
be taught in order that.each boy may discover his ability” 


or aptitude. 
A town central school properly organized and properly 
equipped will aid greatly in the solution of the boy prob- 
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lem, the rural problem, and the state problem. What- 
ever a State’may desire for itself in character or greatness 
must be achieved through its system of public education 
and the state will be great according as its system of 
education is great. 


> 


PURPOSES AND PLANS OF NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


F. F, MURDOCK 


Prixcipal 


[As illustrated in his normal school at North Adams, Massachusetts. ] 


The best kind of training school is not known. The 
statement that a training school is successful is the ex- 
pression of an opinion and not of a fact based on meas- 
ured efficiency. The Opinion may be correct and yet 
without much influence because the proof of efficiency is 
lacking. There is at present no accepted unit of meas- 
ure to determine the right sort of knowldege, no com- 
mon standard of comparison to measure ability to use 
that knowledge effectively. 

Efficiency is not yet the generally accepted end of 
education, but it is likely to prevail in the near future. 
Unless educational thinkers agree, and that shortly, on 
safe and sound standards for measuring efficiency, edu- 
cational administrators will prescribe standards of meas- 
urement and, under legislative authority and direction, 
will apply them. Whoever sets up and applies the stan- 
dards, the results though they be mortifying to pride 
will be enlivening to purposes and procedures. Educa- 
tional efficiency has always been criticised and will be 
measured in terms of the accomplishments of pupils. 
The new element demanded even now is that the accom- 
plishments shall be socially productive. 

In application of this standard it appears naturally 
that the accomplishments of the children in the train- 
ing school will be the immediate measure of the efficiency 
of the normal school; that all aims, courses, methods, 


. and administration will be based on the personal and 


social needs of children; that normal school pupils will 
be measured primarily by their ability with children 
rather than by their knowledge of subjects. 

The training schools used in conjunction with the 
state normal school at North Adams, Mass., includ« 
one city training school of nearly six hundred pupils 
organized in a kindergarten and nine grades; one rural 
training school of two rooms for grades one to six 
in Williamstown; one rural training school of two rooms 
for grades one to six and one rural training school of 
one room for grades one to six, in Clarksburg. 

Each training school is a public school for which the 
city or town expends yearly a sum of money propor- 
tionate to the number of elementary pupils in the school. 
The city or town handles its own funds, maintains the 
building, pays salaries according to its regular schedule, 
and purchases books and supplies in accordance with 
the requisitions of the principal of the normal school. 
The state expends an additional sum sufficient to. main- 
tain the training work. 

Teachers are nominated by the principal of the normal 
school and are elected by the local and State Boards. 
Pedagogical relations are agreed upon by the principal 
of the normal school and the superintendent of schools, 
subject to the approval cf their respective boards. Mat- 
ters of promotion, attendance and delinquency are re- 
ferred to the local boards for final settlement. 

These arrangements have continued for seventeen 


years advantageously to all parties. All differences have 
been of minor importance and in the course of settle- 


ment have increased mutual respect and interest. The 
joint control although fraught with some pedagogical 
dangers, but has, nevertheless, increased in both parties 
the sense of responsibility and the willingness to co- 


operate for the welfare of the local school as a train- 
ing school. 


Each training school is conducted primarily for the 
good of the children and secondarily for the benefit of 
the pupils of the normal school. The following principles 
and applications explain the operation:— 

1. The purpose of training schools is to provide oppor- 
tunities for normal school students to observe actively 
the efficient conduct of urban and rural public schools, 
to establish by practice right attitudes toward children 
and right habits of instruction and control. The train- 
ing school is the strongest element in presenting peda- 
gogical and administrative standards and fixing correct 
habitg. It works on the principle of learning by doing. 

2. The fundamental standard of approval of a student’s 
practice work is the discovery and satisfaction of the 
interests, abilities and needs of the children. Success is 
measured by the accomplishments of the children. Prac- 
tice teachers are required to apply this standard in self- 
criticism. 3 

3. The interests of children are paramount. Any form 
cf training school observation and practice which re- 
tards the progress and accomplishment of the children 
is forbidden. The strong tendency of teachers to repro- 
duce modes of work and control to which they were 
subject as children prevails among students in their 
practice work when they are allowed considerable initia- 
tive or when they meet with unexpected difficulties. It 
is therefore necessary to inhabit all recurrent practices 
which are not in accord with proper growth of children. 
Withdrawal of a normal pupil from active participation 
is made at any time by reason of his not understanding 
or his inability to adjust self to children; or insufficient 
preparation. 

4. Children’s activities,—instinctive and acquired, phy- 
sical and mental, personal and social, are the immediate 
objects of study to the normal pupils. Child study in the 
broad use of the term is in the fundamental and con- 
tinual factor in training school work. Every student is 
required to learn by actively administrating, teaching 
and investigating the personality of individual and of 
groups of children, their school relations, and their home 
and street environment. Reports are discussed, prac- 
tical conclusions are drawn, and data are collected for 
later psychological and pedggogical consideration. 

5. Subjects, methods of instruction, organization and 
management are studied and used in all departments 
as means of satisfying the needs of children. Unremit- 
ting effort is made to establish in all teachers and stu- 
dents connected with the normal school working habits 
which agree with the standard that aims are appropriate, 
objects and subjects are well organized, and methods 
are sound according to the degree to which they are 
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+ 6. Normal school students are in active touch with” 
the children of the training schools throughout’ the 
whole of the ttormal course. Administrative work is easy 
being largely a reproduction of personal experience. 
Subject to the single limitation of the number of stu- 
dents present at the same time, all work of the normal 
students at the training schools is active. (1.) They 
participate in administration, for example, care of the 
school room, charge of children before sessions and dur- 
ing recesses, keeping attendance records, preparation of 
teaching material. (2.) They supervise and teach gym- 
nastics, games, dances, plays, and the practical arts. The 
exercises are largely familiar motion activities, are op- 
portune for friendly acquaintance, and require com- 
paratively little attentiomfrom the department supervisor 
(3.) They teach individuals or groups the formal subject_ 
The teaching is largely initative. Typical lessons given 
by the regular teachers are observed and described in 
the form of lesson plans, which when approved for gen 
eral method are modified from day to day as to devices. 


(4) They teach the content subjects demanding know!l- 
edge of extended thought processes and complex meth- 
ods. The teaching of content lessons follows the study 
of the topic with the normal school instruction. Special 
instruction on the topic is given if it has not been studied 
in due course. The aim, subject-matter and general 
method are supposedly well grounded before the prac- 
tice teaching is undertaken. Written lesson plans are 
required by the training school teacher and after her 
approval the practice teacher conducts the lesson. Con- 
scious effort to direct thought, processes distinguishes 
this kind of instruction from the previous initiative 
teaching. Responsibility for control attends all forms 
of works but as organized at present insufficient prac- 
tice is afforded for full training in management. 


7. The range of training school werk during the first 
year extends through most of the grades. During the 
second year the range of practice is narrowed, differen- 
tiation being made according to the proved instructive 
fitness of the normal student. Less than ten per cent. 
desire upper grammar grades. 


Students who when children attended central schools 
are given extra assignments to the rural training 
schools; students who early attended rural schools, are 
given extra practice in the city training school. A large 
majority of the students ‘prefer to practice in the rural 
training schools, owing to the greater variety of children 
and work, the flexibility of the program, the prevailing 
spirit of co-operation between older and younger pupils, 
the closer contact with the community, and the resem- 
blance to schools in which they expect to begin teach- 
ing. Approximately twenty per ceft. of the course i: 
given to training school work. 

& No pupil of the normal school is allowed active 
participation in the work of the training school without 
having made definite and direct preparation therefor. 
The work of a student is stopped whenever it is not 
effective for the good of the children. 


Instructors in the normal department are responsible 
for the organization of content and methods to accord 
with the natural development of children and the arti- 
ficial limitations of environment. They arrange courses 
of study and general methods. 

Instructors in the training schools make applications 
of the course of study and adapt the general methods to 
fit the special conditions of the children under considera- 
tion. Students in practice refer to normal school or 
training school instructors as occasion requires. 


Normal school instructors are not given authoritative 
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Fupemigign of training schoph teachers students im 
Practice Unless’ they are “wholly capable ‘of doing” both 
kinds of work well. They have always advisory rela- 
tions and the more easily secure permanent modifica- 
tions. The principal of the city training school and the 
supervision of the rural training schools, under the inti- 
mate direction.of the principal of the normal school, co- 
ordinate the work of the two departments. 

9. The rate of progress in training school practice de- 
pends on the abilities of the individual student and not 
on membership of any particular class. It is expected 
that every student will be given work commensurate in 
kind and amount with his ability. Training school 
teachers, under the plan of having a regular teacher 
in each room, often fail to discover or tend to under- 
estimate the abilities of normal students, hence give them 
too much work of the: formal kind and too little that of 
the forms which test initiative and discriminating prepar- 
ation. Criticism of each normal student is made, pri- 
marily, of the manner and degree of satisfying the need: 
of children. The criticism describes the degree to which 
the children are understood and their needs recognized, 
the effect of personalty, the quality of scholarship, the 
appropriateness of method of instruction, and the effec- 
tiveness of the work. Written reports by training 
schoo! teachers are made of the personality of each 
normal student, and of the kind, amount and value of 
work done. These reports are the basis of modification 
of work in the normal department whenever the weak- 
ness or strength of the students make changes neces- 
sary. In all cases the weight of criticism is on the 
professional worth of the student. 

11. The chjective conduct of the training school is 
made the point of contact for the subjective considera- 
tion in the normal .department of the development of 
children; of the purpose, content, and method of instruc- 
tion; of forms. of organization and management. In ad- 
dition to the general contact with the training schools, 
special illustrative lessons are given by both normal and 
training school teachers before classes of students at any 
opportune locations. There is daily necessity of holding 
before training school teachers the danger of subordina- 
ting to routine, before normal teachers the danger of 
subordinating professional to cultural work, of magni- 
fying passive knowledge, of developing subjects instead 
of selecting and organizing the parts necessary to the 
immediate growth of children. Faculty meetings are 
constantly necessary to prevent the disappearance of the 
needs of actual children from the purposes and plans of 
both teachers and students. Traditional modes of thought 
and instruction require severe measures for their inhibi- 
tion. Willingness to adopt new standards and new 
methods passes into habit according to the docility of the 
person and his intelligence in comprehending the princi- 
ples of biological and social development. 

The work of the training schools is supplemented 
by having nermal students and the teachers of all de- 
partments visit other schools in the region; observe, 
assist, and substitute in them; converse with the teach- 
ers and superintendents of those schools. 


The reflex effect upon all phases of normal school 
work is immediate and stimulating. No other influence 
so fully and effectively causes teachers and students to 
forget themselves, their personal opinions and actions, 
and energizes them to initiate new activities for the 
welfare of children. No other influence so focuses  at- 
No other 
influence so invites the extension of normal school en- 
deavor to accept the educational opportunity and do the 
social duty that lies beyond the confines of the school 
area, 


tention con the social functions of education. 
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“IS ANYTHING THE MATTER WITH NEW ENGLAND ?: 


A, E. WINSHIP 


May I be permitted to speak very frankly with you 
without being taken too seriously? Is anything the 
matter with New England? 

Absolutely, not; but, possibly, relativély. 

The Ames building is just as high as it was when we 
took all visitors to the roof to behold the world and the 
glory thereof, but it would scarcely make a vestibule 
to some modern buildings in Gotham. The Devonian is 
as big a steamship as she ever was but we can hardly 
expect her to receive the attention given to the Vardelanc 
or Imperiator. Bunker Hill monument is as high as it 
ever was, but no one goes to see it for what it is, but 
for what happened nearly 140 years ago. 

There is nothing the matter with New Englanders 
who were buried before we were born. They were all 
right. It is possible, however, that something may be 
the matter with our grandchildren after we are duly 
cremated and our ashes preserve as their inheritance 
from us. 

If we are chiefly concerned with doing something for 
our grandfathers, there will surely be something the 
matter with our grandsons. 

If we think more of the granite slabs along the high- 
ways where our great grandfathers marched than of the 
vitality of mind and heart of those who travel the high- 
ways and byways of New England a generation hence, 
there will certainly be something the matter with New 
England. 

lf we give more attention to Mary Lyon than to Mary 
Antin, New England’s glory will be with our grand- 
mothers rather than with our granddaughters. 

If we prefer to be Morganized and Mellenized with 
blue blood Americans rather than to be warned by 
Brandeis because his ancestors were not in Lexington 
and Concord on that famous April day, then there will 
not be enough left at the end of the bunco game to 
make any difference whether there is anything the mat. 
ter with New England or not. 

All that we shall have to do for New England to be 
appropriately petrified, ossified, calcified, and stupefied 
is to allow the Carnegie Morganization and Mellenzation 
to do their perfect work. About one more report like 
their last one would make Massachusetts so conceited 
with her classical ability to crystalize her colleges and 
universities as to be beautiful specimens of crystallom- 
aney. About the only thing that survey finds to praise 
in all America is that persistency with which Massachu- 
setts’ colleges and universities continue to keep out of 
college every young man and woman who has not 
wasted four years in the useless effort of trying to get in. 

Fortunately the world will not suffer overmuch what- 
ever is the matter with the colleges of Massachusetts 
for there are likely to be a great many universities that 
will not be proud merely of the youth they keep out 
of them. _But New England needs to say firmly to this 
petrifying influence, “Keep your hands off the rural and 
elementary schools from the Green Mountains to Mount 
Desert.” 

The elementary schools are now in our hands and 
if we surrender them to a “Billardized Holding Com- 
pany,’ New England will deserve all that comes to her, 
just as she does in the New Haven deal. 

If we afte content to have children take nine years to 
do eight years work because we took nine years to do 
eight years work: if we insist upon teaching partial 
payments becatise we sttidied partial payments; if we 
insist upon arithmetical definitions because we learned 
them: if we accept no English idioms in our teaching 
of grammar because we had none; if we accept crippled 
translations because we translated on crutches; if we 
teach sewing and domestic science by grades instead 


of by age because that is the way we introduced it; if 
we glorify the traditional and the artificial because that 
was the fashion when we had our educational suit made, 
then something is the matter with New England. 

If we send our teachers on educational pilgrimages 
to the Old World because it is old rather than to the 
New West because it is new, then there is something 
wrong with New England. 

If there is nothing in New England that is new but 
the name, then may the Lord have mercy on us. T wish 
we could take the New out of New England until we 
put something new into New England. 

One of the best educational speeches as I have heard ir 
twelve months was made by David Snedden. “Go home 
and read the ‘Life of Pasteur,* and the ‘Life of Lord 
Lister,’ ”t he said. TI had taken Pasteur’s life as my 
gospel but I had not read the “Life of Lord Lister.” 
Since then I have read it from cover to cover three 
times in six weeks. 

The Apostle’s Creed is not my educational gospel,— 
T fear it has been given a dose of inocuous desuetude by 
missuse,—but I am ready to worship at the shrine o‘ 
men like Pasteur and Lord Lister, because they dared 
to believe that Gospel in science is Good News to 
humanity that was suffering for a revolution that should 
supplement chemistry with biology. 

Helmholtz and Leibnitz were the greatest names in 
science seventy-five years ago, but they condemned 
thousands of suffering mortals to infernal tortures in 
hospitals because they would give no welcome to biologi- 
cal science. They said that fermentation in yeast was 
purely chemical and they gloried in their heroic stand- 
ardization of chemical science and under those names, 
hitherto glorious, masqueraded all sorts and conditions 
of petrification and putrefaction of near-science. 

I regard the American Institute of Instruction as the 
blood-testing thermometer of educational New England. 
Tf there is educational vitalization in New England it 
must be detected in the blood temperature for there 
has been too little evidence of it in the flush of the 
countenance, and in the quickened pulse beat. 

The American Institute of Instruction has been bring- 
ing to its forum men and women from far and near 
who are really educating boys and girls for the twentieth 
century. But all too few New England teachers sacrifice 
the luxury of the seashore and sit at the feet of these 
apostles as learners for two days even of their ten- 
weeks’ vacation. 

Joking aside, brethren, read the “Life of Lord Lister” 
until you are saturated with his devotion to the cause 
of humanity, until you realize that our schools need 
biological science rather than chemical science, because 
they deal with organic life rather than inorganic sub- 
stances. 

A school principal said to his class one morning, 
when the children had failed to grasp what he taught 


them the day before: “Last night I dug a post-hole and 
set a post therein and when I went out this morning 
it was just where I put it last night, but I taught you 
something yesterday and when I try to find it to-day, 
it is not there.” <A _ stupid little girl, who will never 
make her grades, asked: “Why don’t you dig post-hcles 
all the time?” 

He who does his work next September as he did it last 
September is treating human beings as though he could 
place them in the post-holes he has dug. 


“Life of Pasteur’ by Rene Vallery-Radot, New York; Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 
Liater’’ by G.T. Wrench. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
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WASTE IN EDUCATION 


JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 


Chicago Normal Coliege, Secretary of the National Council of Teachers of English, and Editer of the English Journal 


Efficiency engineers are needed in education quite as 
much as in building. We are not getting at present 
full returns for the money and energy that we are put- 
ting into our schools. We must learn how to standard- 
ize our methods and measure our results. The objec- 
tion so often made that exact measures cannot be ap- 
plied to the subtle processes of education, is merely an 
evasion of the issue. No one expects to put teaching 
and brick-laying on the same basis. We do hope, how- 
ever, to make the best experience available and to re- 
duce the number of those who merely fumble or fol- 
low vagaries. 

Three kinds of waste are evident: too little use of the 
school plant, the handicapping of teachers, and failure 
to help pupils to make the most of their school time. 
By proper organization schools can profitably be kept 
open all day and all year; the conditions under which 
teachers work ought to be greatly improved; and as for 
the course of study, there is the most pressing need of 
determining what to exclude from it and in what ways 
to handle the details that remain. Let us consider 
somewhat specifically the possibilities of improvement 
in the case of English, the central subject of the curri- 
culum. 

1. The Improvement of Conditions——Most schools 
are insufficiently equipped for the teaching of English. 
A classroom, a teacher, pupils and textbooks are not 
enough. There should be a first-rate library, plenty of 
good pictures, and means of duplicating compositions. 
A stereopticon is of great assistance. In contrast with 
the departments of science and of normal training, the 
department of English is poverty stricken. Even first 
grade children should have books for free library read- 
ing just as they are to have them as men and women in 
their own homes. Real literacy is not possible in the 
absence of literature. 

Classes in English are far too large. The Hopkins 
Report makes this clear. No class in composition, 
either for oral or for written work, should exceed 
twenty-five, and no teacher should ever have more than 
four such classes on any one day. Her health and the 
progress of the pupils will both suffer if she does. 
Composition imperatively requires individual instruc- 
tion. 

There is at present a general lack of articulation be- 
tween the elementary and the high school courses in 
English. Both should be made out by a committee com- 
posed of persons thoroughly familiar with the work of 
each of the twelve grades. High school teachers and 
elementary teachers should exchange positions from 
time to time, and they should confer regularly. It 
would work a reformation to begin secondary educa- 
tion with the seventh grade. 

Finally, real co-operation of all teachers in training 
pupils to express themselves is absolutely necessary to 
success. At present teachers of subjects other than 
English, often nullify by example the instruction in 
English which has heen given. It is suggested, not that 
science teachers stop for lessons in paragraphing or in 
grammar, but that they lead their pupils to think out 
and express adequately what they have to say, and that 
they require their pupils to use at all times the best 


English they know. Principals of all schools should see 
that such a policy is faithfully carried out. 

2. The Socialization of the Course.—This.has two 
aspects: first, to include only those details which have 
certain value for the person who is to be a member of 
the present-day community; second, to base the school 
activities on social motives. The need of considering 
the former has been objectified in the recent spelling 
investigations of Ayres and Jones, To require chililren 
in the elementary grades to learn to spell ten or even 
fiiteen thousand words, selected irom books. and assigned 
regardless of the daily composition work, is . prépos- 


terous. Teachers should keep a careful record the 


words which children actually use and thus develop 
lists. Five hundred words a year, properly selected, 
will prove ample for special drill purposes. Every 
school must thus compile its own spelling book. 


In similar fashion those parts of grammar and of the 
theory of composition which have actual value in enab- 
ling children to read and speak and write better should 


be taught and these only. There is a most pressing 
need of investigation here in order to determine what 
these parts are. One thing is certain: The memoriz- 
ing of definitions of grammatical terms has no appreci- 
able relation to freedom and accuracy of expression. 

Socialization of method consists essentially in regard- 
ing the class as a social group. In English there is 
small place for hearing and reciting lessons. The class 
forms an audience of contemporaries. Let William 
please, inform, or convince this audience if he can. Con- 
sciousness of partial failure will put him in that recep- 
tive frame of mind to receive instruction without which 
instruction is vain. The true problem of the English 
teacher is to provide real situations for speaking, writ- 
ing and reading. Once there is a project, interest 
makes the attempt to realize it a pleasure. He who 
fears lack of thoroughness in such a method has neve1 
tried it. Children work hard when there seems to be 
something to work for, 


3. The Setting Up of Attainable Standards.—Vague 
uncertain and often absurdly ambitious aims have had 
much influence in scattering instruction and in prevent- 
ing progress from year to year. While it is perfectly 
true that much that is best comes as by product, so long 
as activities and not formulas are made the basis we can 
very profitably seek to define the attainments in English 
which our pupils may be expected to make. 

It is encouraging to learn that several state and 
national committees are at work attempting to settle 
upon the minimum of essentials in various school sub- 
jects, including English, From the preliminary report 
of one of these the following may be quoted by way of 
example. Assuming that elementary education properly 
ends with the sixth school year, the committee 
that at that time children should be able:— 

1. To express clearly and consecutively, in speech or 
in writing, such ideas as are entirely familiar to them. 


suggest 


2. To avoid, both in speech and in writing, gross in- 
correctness of grammar. 

3. To compose and mail a letter, using a form accep- 
table for general purposes. 
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EDITURIAL OBSERVATIONS 


Largest meeting in the eighty-three years,— 


3,212 enrolled. The spirit was as new as its years 
are many. 

We have never before known of a program at 
any New England edugational meeting of any 
kind with near fifty prepared addresses in which 
practically every sentence was a bugle call to 
aggressively progressive education. 

Not one man or woman could be found who was 
sitting on the tail, of progress and shouting 
“Whoa.” 

It mattered not who was speaking or what his 
theme, every sentence had the purple flush of the 
dawn, rather than the fiery defiance of the sunset. 

Harvard University won all hearts by the wel- 
come she extended. Sanders Theatre made the 
best possible auditorium. Other University 
buildings offered all needed conveniences for Con- 
ferences and Sectional Meetings. The Phillips 
Brooks House was a Woman’s Rest Retreat that 
left nothing to be desired. And Harvard Univer- 
sity, at the Harvard. Union, welcomed the entire 
membership to an abundant and _ delicious 
luncheon. 


With all the spirit of progress that was in the air 
there was no pessimism. Every word of apparent 
criticism had as a snapper, a bugle call to rally for 
a fresh charge on the antiquated traditions. 


President Franklin B. Dyer was the great leader 
of the various forces that made the meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction in 1914 one of 
the notable educational meetings of the country. 
At a time when men who should have been leaders 
were faint-hearted he had the vision which made 
the Association, born in 1830, the most alive as- 
sociation of 1914. At his request the supervising 
and teaching forces of Boston and Cambridge ral- 
lied an enrollment fifty per cent. larger than ever 
before in the eighty-three years. At his suggestion 
Harvard University extended. a welcome un- 
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equalled in all the years of the American Institute 
of Imstructiop,vand at was his professional sanity 
that arranged a program with an intensive treat- 
ment of live issues by masters in thought and ex- 
pression. 

Incidents are often more significant than events, 
and few events of the week were more significant 
than the opening minutes of the session. Mr. C. 
T. C, Whitcomb of Brockton, the president for 1912 
and 1913, presented the gavel to President Dyer 
with delightful recognition of the success already 
assured for the meeting of 1914, and in response 
President Dyer gave Mr. Whitcomb and his two- 
years’ administration abundant credit for having 
taken this time-honored organization at a time 
when the tide was fast ebbing and eliminating the 
deficit, had maintained great programs, and 
breathed into it the new life to which the success of 
the meeting of 1914 is in no small measure due. 
The great programs of Conway and Bethlehem 
made it possible to have the program of Harvard 
University. 

The personal interest of Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard University had much to 
do with the heartiness and completeness of the 
welcome extended the American Institute of In- 
struction as was appropriately recognized by 
President Dyer in his presentation of Dr. Hart to 
the audience on the occasion of his address on 
“Fresh Points of View in Teaching United States 
History,” an address which played the part of the 
sharp-shooter in invading the ranks of the con- 
ceitedly satisfied defenders of the traditional bul- 
warks of history teaching. 

William Orr, Deputy Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts, who will preside over the 
destinies of the Institute of Instruction the coming 
year has all the necessary qualifications for the con- 
tinuance of the vitality and vigor of the meeting of 
1914, though it is hardly possible that he can have 
a local setting equal to that of 1914. 


Four state superintendents of New England 
made a great presentation of highly progressive 
and thoroughly vital solutions of educational 
problems. There was not a false note sounded, not 
a weak sentence, not a doleful voice from the 
tombs in any of their utterances. David Snedden 
‘of Massachusetts, Henry C. Morrison of New 
Hampshire, and Mason S. Stone of Vermont, de- 
monstrated that in clearness of vision, heroism of 
character, skill in presentation, they are second to 
no leaders in grappling with administrative prob- 
lems, and could Payson Smith of Maine, and 
Charles D. Hine of Connecticut, and W. E. Ran- 
ger of Rhode Island, have been there they would 
have kept step with their official associates. If New 
England does not put a lot that is new into “New” 
England it will not be the fault of these leaders. 
The best of it all is that in New England there is 
no politics in education by which they will be re- 
tired. They will stay in the game as long as they 
care to do so, and their power of leadership is in- 
creasing every hour. 

John Kneeland at ninety-two was happy in 
his greeting to the younger folk, 

Dr, Charles A. Prosser, Executive Secretary 
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of the National Society of Industrial Education, 
maintained his leadership in progreSsive educa- 
tional thought in an energizing, inspiring, and dis- 
criminating address on “Education by Training, 
and not by Elimination.” His experience has 
helped to attain a mastery of conditions in school 
and out, which enables him to speak as one having 
authority, and his platform practice has given him 
an art in public speech which is captivating as 
well as convincing: 

James F. Hosic; Chicago Normal College, 
brought to the New England platform a new voice, 
a tefreshing personality, a masterful presentation 
of progress in everyday school work. He wasted 
no words in lancinating the “Waste in Education.” 

Miss Bertha McConkey, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Springfield, who is courageously infusing all 
sorts of new life into the gtades, captured her audi- 
ence at the start. Dr. Prosser had said the trouble 
is that in this great emergency none of us is big 
enough for his job, and Miss McConkey said, “If 
none of us is big enough for his job we should cer- 
tainly be sufficiently human to give to our work a 
‘Human Touch.’” 

The evening devoted to the cause of Peace in 
a joint meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction and the American Peace League was one 
of superb oratorical and patriotic uplift. Har- 
vard University has hardly had a nobler message 
delivered in a more glorious way in all her history. 


The United States Bureau of Education was 
most worthily represented by Arthur W. Dunn 
whose message on “Community Civics in Ele- 
mentary and High Schools,” was specific as to 
the need and illuminating as to possibilities of 
achievement. It was as sensible as it was en- 
lightening. 


No one touched a higher note or hit any note 


more true to the key than did James E. Peabody, 
Morris High School, New York, on the “Relation 
of Biology to Human Welfare.” It is a message 
that should be heard by every convention, educa- 
tional, religious, and sociological. It was the most 
masterly presentation in point of fact, philosophy, 
and service that we have heard on this subject 
anywhere. 


Robert O. Small, successor to Dr. Prosser, as 
agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, clearly set forth the aim of the State Board 
in its effort to “Adjust Vocational Education and 
the Conventional Curriculum.” It was a con- 
servative statement of a highly progressive pur- 
pose. Dr. A. O. Norton, Department of Edu- 
cation, Wellesley College, sounded a refreshing 
trumpet call to colleges and universities to realize 
their present traditional inefficiency when it comes 
to the preparation of skillful teachers in small high 
schools and to appreciate their opportunities 
through new training processes of rendering the 
cause of education a grand service. It was by far 
the most complete presentation of existing evils 
and was the only note of valuable suggestion of 
projected efficiency from the colleges and uni- 
versities to small high schools that we have heard 
from anyone. 

We are presenting in this issue fairly complete 
papers of Messrs. Snedden, Morrison, Ballou, and 
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Winship, and abstracts of the papers of Mr. Stone, 
Mr.) Dann, Mt. Murdéck, Mt. Small, Mr. Hosic 
and Mr. Silver, = 

We deeply regret that it is wholly impossible to 
attempt anything of importance with the Confer- 
ence on School Administration. Elementary 
Teachers, Kindergarten Teachers, High School 
Sections—English, Biology, and Civics—Voca- 
tional Teachers—for Boys, for Girls—Agricul- 
tural Sections, and Training School Sections, but it 
is entirely impossible. 

In these sections and at these Conferences were 
many exceptionally valuable messages by such ~ 
leaders as Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle of 
Springfield; Principal J. A. Pitman of Salem Nor- 
mal School; Assistant Superintendent J. E. Burke 
of Boston; Miss Annie E. Scollard, Boston Ele- 
mentary Teachers’ Association; Mary A. Boland, 
Cambridge; H. A. Brown, Department of Edu- 
cation, New Hampshire; Miss Laura Fisher, Di- 
rector of the Graduate School of the New York 
Kindergarten Association; Louis P. Nash, Boston; 
William Orr, Deputy State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts; Professor Robert F. Bige- 
low, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; L. 
W. Field, Secretary, New England Society of Bi- 
ology; C. E. A. Winslow, Curator Public Health, 
New York; Superintendent F. W. Atwell, Hope- 
dale; Professor H. V. Neal, Tufts College; C. R. 
Allen, Massachusetts State Board of Education; 
KE. E. MacNary, Springfield, and O. A. Morton, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J. L. Al- 
ger, Rhode Island Normal; J. H. Alger, Boston 
University; W. E. Riley, Lowell Normal; L, A. 
Allen, Salem Normal; Mary I. Phillips of Provi- 
dence, and Mrs, Milton Higgins of Worcester, 

The immense success of the meeting of the 
American Institute’ of Instruction at Harvard 
University in 1914, and the character of the success 
signifies more to New England than words ca 
tell, 

One of its great achievements is putting out of 
commission some prophets of evil. 

The day before the opening of the meeting of 
1914 we received a personal letter warning us to 
be fully prepared for ‘ta frost at Cambridge.” An 
old timer, whose blood for once had become slug- 
gish, was entirely sure that the American Institute 
of Instruction was to experience a frost at Har- 
vard University. He is usually a wise man, but 
this time he did not know, was not a prophet, and 
was badly off in his guessing. He meant well but 
we have never, anywhere, known an educational 
gathering that was warmer in spirit, keener in hu- 
man sympathies, more cordial in its greeting to 
the speakers, or more delightful in social amenities, 
There was no frost at Cambridge. It was a gen- 
uinely palmy Palm Beach occasion. 

Everyone is looking forward with a rainbow of 
promise for the oldest educational association in 
America, thanks to the heartiness of the welcome 
of the oldest university in America, 

That our readers may have the reaction of an 
onlooker we present as has been our custom in 
recent years, the notes, comments, and com- 
clusions of a man of much experience and great 
skill in estimating values in convention activities. 
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A PASSING RETROSPECT. 


“Success” should be writ large in any comment made 
on the eighty-third meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction that closed its sessions on July 3, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. To characterize it as going out m a 
“blaze of glory” will not seem hyperbole, at least to 
those who attended the session from beginning to end 
on that auspicious oceasion. And who pray, could be 
considered better judges? 

How many times since the inauguration of these meet- 
ings, almost a century ago, has one been able to step in- 
to the opening session and find an audience assembled 
of say 700 people as was witnessed at Sanders Theatre— 
an auditorium, let it be said, worthy of the ; best tradi- 
tions, and one that might be said to be fairly redolent 
of the best oratory in the last half century? 

One is tempted to paraphrase a certain well-known 
text, and to point out how many an educational leader, 
who felt himself a seer and a prophet, has been led to ex- 
claim: “O, Education, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together and ye would not”! Today two 
elderly institutions, the American Institute and Har- 
vard University meet in sympathetic fellowship, while 
the older institution contributes both material wealth 
and the wisdom of years to aid the younger body. 

To the direction of the former there “came out of the 
West” a leader to whom today teachers willingly yield 
homage. Not only has he achieved success in the past, 
which may be more or less fortuitous, but he has 
pointed the way to continuous and triumphant accom- 
plishment for the future. 

Combining Western energy and bonhomie with the 
subtler traits that are supposed to accompany Eastern 
training, Dr. F. B, Dyer, the accomplished superinten- 
dent of the Boston schools, “showed how fields were 
won” when educational factors were the implements of 
the conflict. President Lincoln returning from a visit 
to the Army of the Potomac told how confidence in 
the success of the northern army had been assured in 
his mind by a talk with General Grant, the most silent 
and the least predicable of men. ‘Dr. Dyer it is not 
fulsome or exaggerated to say is the General Grant of 
the educational forces in this section of the country, and 
this may be said without disparagement to the helpful 
officers from generals to adjutants associated with him 
in the management of the Institute. The results of this 
meeting it is fully believed justify the comparison. 

Time was, not many years ago, when the management 
of the Institute was signalized largely by a fluent and 
perennial flow of speech. In the present instance there 
was a reticence and restraint that all came to recognize 
as the emblem of power. It was an administration that 
seemed to run itself but all knew whose hand was on 
the throttle. 

Sineularly the freedom that pervaded the conduct of 
the Institute seemed to affect the speakers, who either 
because they were so saturated with their subjects as to 
have special grace and freedom, or because the very 
ideas promulgated from the mresiding officer inoculated 
them with the spirit of the hour, possessed an un- 
usual breeziness of manner. 


From the college professor to the kindergarten 
teacher, there was a freshness and unconventionality of 
treatment that made a large audience linger to the 
firing of the last gun, so to speak. It is not difficult to 
recall meetings in which the delegates, however vital 
the subjects treated, were either comspicuous by their 


absence or came in and out intermittently and ex- 
pressed but a doubtful interest in what was going on. 
Is it too much to say that there was a solidity in the 
audience this year, shown not only corporeally speaking, 
but in the high character, fine spirit and unremitting in- 
terest manifested. When a speaker comes to a gather- 


ing like this, bringing with him a concentration of the 
purest and finest of thoughts, beaten out like fine gold 
on the anvil of experience, it is refreshing to find await- 
ing him an audience keen, alert, appreciative and eager 
to learn. Anvone half observant could not fail to be 
struck with the rare character of the audience. Their 
sympathy was sufficient to help the most timid and in- 
experienced speaker on his way. It was equally cheer- 
ing to the most seasoned lecturer who had brought with 
him the best results of years of faithful investigation. 
Professors who supervised or took part in the various 
conferences were equally enthusiastic in the results ob- 
tained. 

When Miss Bertha McConkey of Springfield, Mass., 
spoke of the desire of those who had charge of children, 
largely of alien birth, to learn “What was in the top 
of their minds” of the pupfls, she enunciated a subtle but 
startlingly important truth. Her stories of the peculiar 
characteristics of these waifs, touching in the extreme, 
were significant of the great problems of education 
awajting us to which the experiences of the high schools 
and colleges are mere fairy tales. Such an address, 
modest, unpretending, undemonstrative should be 
printed in letters of gold on silken parchment and then 
be distributed, in every community. The lethargic pub- 
lic might then credit the public school system with a 
measure of what it is striving to accomplish. 


To pass to another extreme Professor A. B. Hart’s 
talk on “Fresh Points of View in Teaching United 
States History,” was so bright and yet so plain as to 
make one rub his eyes to see whether a staid professor, 
an instructor of callow youth of mature years and im- 
mature knowledge, a writer accustomed to wrestle with 
profound historical, not to mention political and social 
problems, had descended into the educational arena to 
convey the simpler truths of his profession, Dr. Dyer’s 
preliminary remarks that Professor Hart had been 
among the most helpful and earnest of the Harvard 
authorities in contributing to the success of the Insti- 
tute meetings seemed natural and convincing. Pro- 
fessor Hart drew from the deep well of his educational 
experience and research many interesting and amusing 
incidents. His remarks while scintillating with wit 
showed how far we had advanced and how far we must 
yet go, and pleaded for the study of personality instead 
of dry facts. His talk was simplicity itself, and yet like 
all addresses of experts, made us all wonder we had 
not before perceived certain relational values in history. 


Mr. Prosser, formerly of the State Board of Educa- 
ion, is always recognized as a ready and profitable 
speaker, and was listened to with the closest and most 
interested attention. Much favorable comment was 
heard on the rather remarkable address on “Waste in 
Education,” by Professor James F. Hosic of the 
Chicago Normal College. It bristled with new and 
awakening facts and suggestions. 


It would be grave injustice to omit giving credit to 
the extraordinarily brilliant address entitled “The Cen- 
tenary of Peace Between Great Britain and the United 
States.” All who listened to it with rapt attention 
agreed that for incisive wit, glowing rhetoric and pro- 
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found interest and eloquence the address of Hon. 
Justice William Renwick Riddell, Supreme Court of 
Ontario, was an event of the highest and rarest im- 
portance. Mr. Hamilton Holt of The Independent on 
“The Federation of the World,” spoke in a manner to 
elicit the highest encomiums of his audience as a refined 


and scholarly speaker, who had brought a worthy mes- 
sage of great importance and of the deepest interest. 


It is the bringing forward of such rare and excep-- 
tional speakers at the two just mentioned, indicating 
the keynote of lofty endeavor, that placed this year’s 
meeting of the Institute not only high upon the annals 
of this association, but would easily make a worthy test 
for any educational gathering in the land. 

The address on “Community Civics in Elementary 
and High Schools,” by Mr. Arthur W. Dunn of the 
United States Bureau of Education, was a model of 
concrete wisdom. It was suggestive, informing and 
stimulating. It gave a fine idea of the range of instruc- 
tion outside of text books that was being imparted to 
the youth in some communities, and which was being at- 
tended by the most far-reaching and beneficial results. 
Such thoughts and experiences should be made known 
to every city and town in the country. Happy the na- 
tion from whose fountain head it is possible to witness 
the emanation of such practical and wise ideas. 

Mr. Robert O. Small of the Massachusetts State 
Boatd of Education, has long been recognized as a 
growing educator along special lines. In “The In- 
fluence of Vocational Education Upon the Conven- 
tional Curriculum,” he pointed out that in education 
there was the cultural aim, the social aim, as in civics, 
and the vocational aim. His effort to reconcile what 
might seem to some conflicting purposes was _ recog- 
nized as viewing the training of youth from a_ novel 
standpoint in which he had the close attention and in- 
terest of his audience. 

Probably no topic presented at any of the conferences 
or at the main meetings in Sanders Theatre attracted 
more attention or certainly seemed more welcome than 
that of biology. Nothing could more strongly indicate 
its growth in public favor as well as in its more in- 
timate study in the schools, than the eagerness with which 
its exponents were received at these meetings. It was 
evident that the subject was made to cover a very ex- 
tensive range of facts. It was, then, an eager, alert 
and expectant audience that greeted James E. Peabody 
of the Morris High School, New York, to listen to his 
address on “The Relation of Biology to Human Wel- 
fare.” While the subject and treatment proved to be 
serious and dignified, the speaker not hesitating to “call 
a spade a spade,” as he touched upon “sex education,” 
there was not a minute in which the audience relaxed 
its attention. It was a volume of information along 
unusual and needed lines. Not a word was missed by 
the large and expectant body of listeners, and certainly 
no speaker could ask for closer or more riveted atten- 
tion. The verdict was one of hearty and unchallenged 
approval. 

Among the closing addresses that of Professor A. D. 
Norton of the Department of Education, Wellesley Col- 
lege, on “Training for Secondary Education,” was, 
while really unpretentious, most interesting and 
profitable. There was in it, not a strain of pessimism, 
but rather of regret that conditions seemed to favor the 
employment of teachers who had been scholastically 
drilled along certain lines, but who were in a state of 
unpreparedness to deal with the plastic minds of the 
youth entrusted to their care. If there was a. saddening 
Strain, especially in its reference to the changeable per- 
sonnel of the teaching force in the smaller high schools, 
the essay as a whole was delightful in spirit, form and 
stibstance, 

The writer might well have had a few words to say 
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of such educational war horses as Dr. Snedden, Dr. 
Morrison, state superintendent of New Hampshire, and 
Mr. Mason S. Stone of Vermont who always acquit 
themselves creditably, and who brought as usual con- 
crete and highly concentrated wisdom to a gratified 
audience, but it would be to rehearse generally known 
and accepted facts and miss the object of this paper. 

There was, however, one feature of the convention that 
should not be passed over without full credit and a gen- 
erous acknowledgment—a feature happily appealing to 
the dullest intellect and to the merest sciolist in biologi- 
cal training! Of course we allude to the superb and un- 
stinted generosity of Harvard University under the 
fine-spirited direction of President A. Lawrence Lowell, 
LL. D., in providing a collation for 800 members of the 
Institute at Harvard Union, that for delicacy, variety 
and abundance was simply unchallengeable. 

The closing exercises of a session of unsurpassed 
merit and symmetry had special features of interest. 
Dr. Dyer’s parting injunction was, “Hats off to the past, 
and coats off to the future.” In his closing remarks he 
paid a remarkable tribute to Dr. A. E. Winship for his 
tireless interest in the welfare of the Institute, and es- 
pecially for the signal success with which he effected the 
wiping out of the large deficiency in the treasury with 
which the new administration was confronted. It was 
not strange that astonishment and gratitude at the re- 
sult were mingled in equal proportions. Dr, Winship 
was the final speaker, and following his remarks ex- 
pressing thankfulness at the glowing future of the In- 
stitute with its. full treasury, offered a series of spirited 
resolutions which appear elsewhere. In any com- 
mendatory remarks concerning President Dyer the 
splendid service rendered by William C. Crawford, 
chairman of the Advanced Membership Committee, 
Arthur W. Wadsworth, principal of the Russell School 
Cambridge, Lincoln Owen of the Boston Normal 
School, the Board of Officers of the Institute, and 
teachers of Cambridge and Boston, not only should not 
be overlooked but should receive unstinted praise. As 
was said during the Spanish War by one who never said 
much else of importance, “There is glory enough for 
all,” in a convention that results in resuscitating an ed- 


ucational institution of the greatest value and im- 


portance, and that had reached a state almost “in ex- 
tremis.” 
CONCLUSIONS. 

That all in attendance will gratefully recall the meet- 
ings of the A. L. I. of 1914, and as setting the key- 
note of the future. 

That the addresses of the speakers gave rise to many 
apothegms of great beauty and much practical value. 

That even to educators there came a revelation of 
what is possible in the yet undeveloped field of edu- 
cation. 

That there is more latent and less widely known talent 
in various subjects and in various fields throughout the 
country than “was dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

That Dr. Dyer’s reputation for leadership is safe in 
the hands and in the memory of the members of the 
American Institute of Instruction. 

That all in attendance this year will congratulate 
themselves that their faithfulness was so happily and so 
brilliantly rewarded. 

That the Editor of the Journal of Education has long 
been and will long continue to be a “persona grata” to 
the American Institute of Instruction. 

That the generous and almost unprecedented action of 
Harvard University indicates a change of heart towards 
the A. I. I. and has awakened a desire on the part of 
other colleges to follow their laudible leadership. 

That the A. I. I, will no longer be a pensioner on the 
bounty of any man, or body of men, but a welcome guest 


es ig doors of the greatest educational bodies in the 
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WASTE IN EDUCATION 


[Continued from page 69.} 


4. To spell the vocabulary which they commonly 
write and to make sure of new or doubtful words. 

5. To read silently and after one reading to repro- 
duce the substance of a simple story, news-item, or les- 
son. 

6. To read aloud readily and intelligently items from 
the school paper, lessons from the text books being 
used, or literature of such difficulty as “The Ride of 
Paul Revere,” or Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” 


7. To quote accurately and understandingly several 
short poems such as Bennett’s “The Flag Goes By,” 
and Emerson’s “The Mountain and the Squirrel.” 

Everyone wili understand that such an outline is not 
a course of study nor a complete summary of all that 
children should and do gain from the study of reading 
and composition. The more fundamental and _far- 
reaching results are only implied. Nevertheless, 
teachers of experience can see at a glance that it will re- 
quire a_ well-organized and efficiently administered 
course to establish in all children the habits involved so 
that they will assert themselves generally and _ not 
merely upon examination. 

4. Experimentation—To ordinary school experience 
must be added the giving of exercises under controlled 
conditions with actual testing and comparison of re- 
sults. The value of such experimentation was demon- 
strated a short time ago by the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English. This society appointed a com- 
mittee to determine the value of oral composition in the 
high school. A special course for the second semester 
of the first year was prepared, and about thirty high 
schools induced to give it side by side with the ordinary 
course in literature and theme writing. Individual con- 
ference was the same in both courses and similar tests 
were given at regular intervals. 

The results are highly interesting. The “diet squads” 
which took oral composition were better than the 
others not only in thinking but also in technique, in- 
cluding punctuation, ete. Thus the burden of proof is 
placed upon those who profess to believe in theme 
writing without: regular practice in oral composition, 
and more personal opinion is supported by fairly de- 
finite and convincing evidence. 


In a similar way the principal and teachers of an ele- 

mentary school formulated a definite procedure in spell- 
ing, with gratifying results. Lists of somewhat less than 
500 words for the third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
were compiled from the teachers notebooks. It was 
agreed that only two new words should be given at a 
single lesson, and very thorough methods of presenta- 
tion, study, and testing were outlined. The result was 
steady improvement to such a degree that most of the 
pupils soon made few mistakes in spelling when writ- 
ing their own compositions—the only conclusive test. 
_ All this means the thinking of school work in terms 
of the activities of children rather than in terms of 
mature formulation of experience such as_ textbooks 
generally embody. Education is not imparting knowl- 
edge but fostering the growth of children’s minds and 
bodies. Growth implies knowledge, of course, ‘but 
knowledge comes from the interpretation of one’s own 
experience, hence rich and varied experience should be 
our aim. To knowledge add habits and ideals and atti- 
tudes, the whole of personality, and you have the sum 
of the being we are educating. Much waste would be 
prevented if we would all fix our thoughts upon per- 
sonality, upon the ends to be attained, and escape from 
the domination of the means, the tyrannical printed 
book. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE @F EDUCATIONAL MEASURE- 
MENT 
FRANK W. BALLOU 


Boston 


The City of Boston has recently established a Depart- 
ment of Educational Investigation and Measurement. 
The purpose of this department is to study educational 
activities and procedure scientifically; to gather and in- 
terpret statistical and other information; and to pre- 
pare report on the same. This department supplements 
the work already being done, and is largely concerned 
with taking up new lines of educational study and in- 
vestigation demanded by new conditions. 

Various efforts have been made within the past few 
years to measure the achievement of pupils in the vari- 
ous subjects which they study. 


The purpose cof investigators is either to find out 
how much ability the pupil of a given grade has, and then 
to construct a standard of achievement for that grade, 
or to construct a scale. for measuring that achievement. 
To illustrate: Suppose one were to ask how good a 
composition an eighth grade pupil ought to be able to 
write before he is permitted to graduate? How many 
mis-spelled words, if any, may such a composition con- 
tain? How many punctuation marks, if any, may be 
omitted? . How many alleged sentences (i.e., without 
verbs) may it contain? In short, what is the nature of 
that composition which is just good enough to secure 
promotion for a pupil? Such questfons are perfectly 
legitimate questions for us, as teachers, to ask our- 
selves, and the public, whose servants we are, has a 
right to insist that we shall attempt to find reasonable 
answers to them. The work of Hillegas and the work 
at Harvard has been for the purpose of determining 
what kind of a composition a seventy-five per cent. com- 
position is, and what kind of a composition a sixty-five 
per cent. composition is. Until we, as professional edu- 
cators, can agree on such fundamental educational mat- 
ters as these. we are not going to command the public 
respect which the practitioners of other professions 
command. Until we establish objective standards to 
answer the above questions, we as teachers are going 
to differ from forty per cent. to fifty per cent., and in 
some cases even seventy-five per cent. in our subjective 
judgments of what a piece of composition writing is 
really worth. 

Even the most enthusiastic advocates of the establish- 
ment of objective standards of measuring educational re- 
sults are not unaware of the dangers which the estab- 
lishment of such standards may bring. One fundamental 
distinction should always be kept in mind; one should 
always realize the difference between the ideal or stand- 
ard of achievement toward which the teacher and the 
class are working, and the scale or means of measuring 
the achievement which they attain. For example: The 
ideal in arithmetic teaching may be absolute accuracy 
in the four fundamental processes of addition, substrac- 
tion, multiplication and division, and, yet, no one expects 
all of the pupils of the school system to be able to attain 
the degree of accuracy expressed in that ideal. By 
careful study of school children, we should be able to 
establish a reasonable standard of accuracy. Undoubt- 
edly, it must be somewhat below absolute perfection. 
As yet, there seems to be no better form for that stan- 
dard than that suggested by Mr. Courtis. He fixes 
that standard in terms of the number of problems a 
pupil should attempt to solve within a specified time, 
and the number of those problems which he should solve 
correctly. To attempt to combine number of problems 
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“attempted” and the number of “rights,” has serious 
objections. 

Again, because the Ayer’s ‘scale in handwriting con- 
tains both vertical and slant writing does not mean that 
schools are to teach both kinds of writing. The scale 
is prepared in this manner for the purpose of meas- 
uring the different kinds of handwriting that are to be 
found in different cities. In other words, the scale does 
not necessarily and should not become the ideal toward 
which the teacher should work. 


Why should educational experimenters and investiga- 
tors try to find out how many computations a sixth-grade 
child should be expected to attempt, and how many he 
should do correctly in a given time? Why should one 
try to find cut what words are most difficult for chil- 
dren to learn to spell? Why should one want to find 
out what kind of a composition is just good enough 
so that a pupil can be promoted from the eighth grade? 


The movement for measuring the results in education 
is but one phase of a larger movement for increased 
efficiency in all departments of human endeavor. Society 
is constantly striving for improvement; it is trying to 
attain a higher level. In so doing it depends for its 
success on the combined efforts of all social agencies. 
There is a strong movement for political reform, in- 
volving such considerations as the initiative, referendum, 
recall, and equal suffrage. Numerous associations for 
civic reform have sprung up everywhere. There is be- 
ing developed a sense of civic responsibility and feeling 
of the inter-relationship of people; in short, a commun- 
ity spirit of co-operation for the common good seems 
to be coming. Each one is coming to feel that he is his 
brother’s keeper. In no other age have more earnest 
efforts been put forth to alleviate the conditions of the 
poor, the unfortunates and those suffering from some 
physical infirmity, such as the blind, the anaemic, the 
tubercular, the deaf, the stammerers, and others. 


In industry the employef is prevented by law from 
exploiting the youth, and the youth is giyen vocational 
guidance in the schools, in,order that he may avoid the 
dangers of undesirable employment. It is undoubtedly 
true that this larger movement has been brought about 
more by the application of the so-called principles * of 
scientific management to industry than by any- other 
single factor. 


In this insistent public demand for increased efficiency 
in all departments of human activity, the public schools 
have not been overlooked. They have been investigated 
by laymen and professional educators; they have been 
scorned and ridiculed by the ignorant; they have been 
condemned by some; they have been seuttled by the pol- 
iticians; they have been criticized by some for under- 
taking to do too much, and by others for not doing 
enough; they are criticized by some for teaching too 
many so-called “ fads,’ and by others for not liberal- 
izing and extending their courses of study to meet new 
social conditions. 


Yet, through it all. the sober, sane judgment of ‘all 
thinking people is, and will continue. to be, that the pub- 
lic schools are the most potent, most powerful, and most 
promising, single agency making for the unification, 
Stability and progress of our American institutions. 
Our faith in the public schools was never so great, nor 
so well founded. The demands on the public schools are 
constantly increasing; the responsibilities being assumed 
by the public schoots were never so great. The estab- 
lishment and enforcement of the compulsory attendance 
laws has brought all classes and kinds of children into 
our schools. Universal education in a democracy re- 
quires that each boy and girl shall have an equal op- 
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portunity to secure the kind of education best fitted. to 
his individual and social needs. Universal education 
has, therefore, brought into the public schools problems 
that were never dreamed of by our forefathers. 

The abundant confidence that our forefathers had in 
education prompted them individually to make great 
sacrifices for education, and it also prompted them col- 
lectively to make constitutional provision for it. They 
always felt that somehow, sometime, somewhere, edu- 
tation would crown each pupil with a laurel wreath. 


Their faith in education we have inherited. The demand 
of the hour is not that we abandon that confidence and 
faith, but that we establish a fact basis for our educa- 
tional processes and procedure; that we substitute facts 
and figures for opinion; and that we measure the results 
of our educational endeavors by objective standards of 
measurement. The present demands do not indicate or 
imply that we have less faith in education, or in its so- 
cial efficacy. On the contrary, the fact that the public 
schools are continually asked to bear more and more 
responsibility, and the further fact that the public was 
never more keenly concerned in the work of the schools, 
both indicate that this isour professional oppérturlity 
to increase the effectiveness and expand the field of use- 
fulness of the public.schools. Whether we do this de- 
‘pends on whether we as educators seize the opportunity 
thus afforded. Never before was the profession of edu- 
cation so generally recognized as a profession. Those in 
the profession are conscious of its needs and they are 
beginning to study those needs scientifically. More 
people are being trained to enter the teaching pro- 
fession than ever before. We are not only training 
teachers, but are beginning to train principals, superin- 
tendents, and special investigators, who are prepared to 
study scientifically the pressing educational problems of 
the day. The future of the educational profession was 
never brighter. 

To determine how efficiently any part of the work of 
a school system is being carried on, two things are es- 
sential: First, a standard of achievement; and second, a 
means of measuring the achievement to find out how 
far it falls short of the standard. The standard of 
achievement is the aim toward which the teacher should 
work; the standard of measurement is the scale by which 
she measures her success. For clear thinking about 
measurement in education, it is essential to keep these 
two concepts separate and distinct. There is danger if 
the scale of measurement becomes the ideal of achieve- 
ment. A yard-stick will not tell you how large to 
build your home, but it will help you to lay out your 
plans. On the other hand, it would be extremely difficult 
to build a house according to the best prepared plans 
if there were no yard-sticks with which to measure the 
lumber. 

Suppose one wants to know how effective the spell- 
ing is in the sixth grade. Before one can determine 
its effectiveness, he must determine how many and how 
difficult words a sixth-grade child ought to be able to 
spell. This I call fixing the standard of achievement in 
this subject in the sixth grade. After he has determined 
how many and what words every sixth grade pupil 
should know how to spell, then, and only then, can he 
measure the effectiveness of instruction in spelling. 

Whether we can carry on our school work more ef- 
fectively cannot be determined by a priori reasoning; 
it must be determined by careful, systematic experimen- 
tation. Hence, we find all kinds of new devices being 
tried, new methods being adopted and new aims estab- 
lished for the purpose of securing increased efficiency. 
To measure the results of our success, both according 
to old methods and according to new, we need objec- 
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“tive standards of measurement. Educational progress 
should be based on educational facts, not on educational 
“opinion. 

The men who are engaged in the preparation of scales 
of measurement; those who are trying to establish def- 
inite objective standards of achievement for the pupils 
ef each grade and for each subject; those who are en- 
gaged in school inquiries; those who are engaged in edu- 
cational experimentation—all these have seen in this 
movement for the objective measurement of educational 
results, possibilities of increased success in school work, 
of greater efficiency, and of a new science of education. 
They have realized that the increased prestige of the 
educational profession depends on the adoption by the 
profession of the scientific attitude. The profession de- 
mands it, the public demands it, and in this direction lies 
the opportunity of our profession. 

Increased educational efficiency will come from cb- 
taining larger educational results from the most econ- 
omic expenditure of time, effort and money. 


WHAT CULTURAL COURSES ARE ESSENTIAL ? 
ERNEST L. SILVER 
Principal State Normal School, Plymouts, N. H. 


We have no justifiable basis for accepting any par- 
ticular subject of study, any special line of work as per 
se indispensdble or even greatly disirable in the edu- 
cation of man. Only as we find a specific purpose, a 
definite aim connected with material of education do we 
find value. The purpose, aim, or value need not be of so- 
called practical value. The values of life are varied and 
some of them almost indefinable and intangible. In this 
scientific age we must not be satisfied with hazy, uncer- 
tain noticns of values and methods of procedure. We 
must find out the truth. With much new matter demand- 
ing attention in schools, we must find, through selection 
and elimination, that minimum of matter containing 
the maximum of value. Culture is a _ quality 
of mind. Culture comes through the disciplined 
mind at work. The mind will take to itself for nourish- 
ment that only which is acceptable. When educational 
leaders have found the lowest common denomination of 
educational necessity and have clearly set forth the rea- 
sons therefore, culture will be forthcoming. In the 
economy of educational practice as in the industrial 
world we are going straight to the goal of efficiency, 
with clear vision, well matured plans and conspicuous 
milestones. 

Efficiency of a well rounded individual, certainly is not 
a matter of a few facts or of mere vocational success. 
A wholesome life is one of successful achievement in 
vocation, cf course, but more. It comprehends and 
appreciates all the greatness and the grace of this good 
world, the wonders and the beauties of the universe, 
the manifestations of nature and the institutions of so- 
ciety. It delights in the representation cf life as ex- 
pressed in art and sculpture and music. It revels in and 
marvels at man’s mastery over matter and physical 
forces as expressed in modern science and industry. 

But the complete life is not content with appreciation. 
The great thing in life is service. The teacher’s pecu- 
liar function and privilege is to serve. He serves 
through his personality, his compelling enthusiasm, his 
capacity te inspire, his personal worth, his scholarly 
ideals, his radiant culture. Some of these qualities must 
be born in the teacher; some educational influence must 
supply the others. 

If we could inspire a spirit that would lead the young 
teacher on and on in search of scholarship, in attempts 
to understand the social mass, in never-failing deter- 
mination, to be professionally minded. We could rest 
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easy on the matter of culture and service to education. 

But culture comes through definite, aimful work. Ser- 
vice must be definite in its scope. The secondary school 
or the normal school, or both, must equip the teacher 
for the service. Music, art, sccia]l science, natural sci- 
ence, household and mechanical and agricultural arts, in 
elementary force, at least, must form a part of the 
well-trained, cultured teacher. The normal school is 
confronted with the enormous demand for teachers, 
the limited supply, low salaries, and conservative com- 
placency in the programs and methods of the public 
schools. As long as jobs are waiting for the two-year 
graduate, as long as salary inducements are no greater 
for the three or four-year graduate and woefully incom- 
mensuate with the cost in time and money for the fuller 
training, as long as superintendents and school boards 
are content to hire the two-year girls, progress toward 
the ideal training must be slow. 

The normal school will always need to give method 
courses in academic subjects, to give the point of view, 
to rationalize the subject, to make it over with teaching 
stuff rather than subject-matter. The method teacher 
must work in perfect harmony with the teacher of psy- 
chology and pedagogy. The psychologist, the training 
supervisor, the critic teacher, the method teacher must 
be one in philosophy, in method and in practical applica- 
cation. What gives a normal school character and effi- 
ciency is the onerous of its professional atmosphere and 
the working out of its educational philosophy. 

The trinity of teaching efficiency is scholarship, pro- 
fessionally, theory and practical skill. 


A normal school should give scholarship and culture 
first place, because they are fundamental. There should 
be the professional spirit because that adds personality, 
purpose and character to the scholar, and there should 
be professional insight because that gives understanding, 
initative, power and confidence. 


BY WHAT STANDARDS SHALL WE JUDGE THE 
VALUE OF CIVIC EDUCATION? 


ARTHUR W. DUNN 
U 8. Bureau of Education. 


Can standards be formulated that will afford a common 
basis of comparison and that will enable teachers to put 
their own work to the test from day to day? The teach- 
ing of civics is intended to contribute systematically to 
the training of citizens. The standards must have direct 
reference to the effectiveness with which it accomplishes 
this purpose. Civic education is a process of cultivating 
existing tendencies, qualities and interests. The gardener 
can only measure the results of his labors when its fruit 
is borne; then he can measure it by the bushel. The 
teacher cannot do this. But the gardener also apnraises 
the growth of his plant from day to day by well recog- 
nized criteria and varies his treatment according to the 
signs. Is it not possible*for the teacher to do this? 
[After analyzing some of the essential qualities of effi- 
cient citizenship which should be cultivated by effective 
civic training, Mr. Dunn summarized a few tentative 
standards. 


The proposition is that we shall make greater progress 
toward effective civic education if we continually ask 
ourselves the following questions: Does our civics teach- 
ing appeal to the pupil’s present actual interest as a 
citizen? Does it afford the pupil an adequate motive to 
study his civic relations and to participate in civic activi- 
ties? Does it stimulate the pupil to co-operative activity 
for the welfare of his immediate community? Does it 
cultivate the pupil’s judgment relative to civic situations 
and the means of dealing with them? Does it cultivate 
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civic initiative? Does it select and organize subject- -mat- 
ter with reference to its relation to the pupil’s civic expe- 
rience and interest? In proportion as it does these things 
it is good civics teaching; in proportion as it fails to do 
them it is ineffective. [Mr. Dunn illustrated the use of 
such standards by applying them to various types of 
actual class exercises that had fallen within his expe- 
rience. ] 

There is some confusion about the real significance of 
the term community civics. The significance of the term 


does not lie in its geographical implications but in its _ 


implication of community relations, of a community of 
interests, of community cooperation. through govern- 
ment. One may study his own town without a touch of 
the spirit of community civics, while that spirit may be 
made thoraughly to infuse the study of our nation or 
state. 

Particination by children in real civic activities is a 
valuable means of civic training, but its employment 
requires the best of judgment on the part of those who 
direct it. A child that is learning to walk must walk in 
order to learn; but he should not be expected to walk 
far nor to carrv heavy burdens. Experiments in chil- 
dren’s participation in civic affairs that thrust children 
unduly into the public view, or that impose upon them 
responsibilities that properly belong elsewhere, are ques- 
tionable. The business of the school is to educate the 
child and not to exploit him for a reformation of the 
community by that the proper agencies: have failed to 
bring about. 


ee 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


TO THE PROGRAM OF THE REGULAR SCHOOL 


R. O. SMALL, 
Deputy Cemmissioner of Education, Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation 

duced will contribute much directly to increased skill. 
Properly instituted and conducted they will €nable many 
youths to. find effective. placement in. ‘indus But 
valuable as this contribution may be, the ereahent con- 
tribution of this type of education will be an indiret: 
one. It is to be found in the final influence it will exert 
upon the scheme of education offered to all pupils in the 
regular schools. 

I hold that in vocational schools pupils will be reached 
directly and that in the regular schools they will be 
reached indirectly. The by-produtt, as it were, will be 
of gredter value than the product. Where vocational 
education will reach a part directly it will influénce afl 
indirectly. Whether you hold that this is a cause or 
an effect is immaterial; the influence cannct be amey 
tioned. 

By vocational education we mean that type of educa- 
‘tion the controlling purpose of which js to fit for profit- 
able employment. The particular form of vocational edu- 
cation which is now under discussion is that which may 
be called industrial education —that education which 
fits for the trades and manufacturing pursuits. 

In the term “regular schools” I include both the ele- 
mentary and high school grades. 

Our topic, then, might be worded thus: “ The contr 
bution that an education which fits boys and girls to fol- 
low a trade or manufacturing pursuit may make to the 
education customarily offered in the elementary and high 
schools.” 

A..contribution. to 
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both sets of schools. The particular work of the early 
grades of the elementary school is to teach the school 
arts—reading, writing, arithmetic, etc.—for use as in- 
struments in securing an education. The school arts 
should not be ends. The work of teaching the school 
arts should be accomplished as soon as possible in order 
that they may be used in securing a real education. 

Education demanded by modern thought must be 
largely a preparation for participation in the affairs of 
life, and it is most readily obtained by the largest pos- 
sible opportunity to participate in real things. This 
opportunity can be given in a very limited way during 
the entire course, but is most easily adapted to the upper 
grammar and high school grades. 

The education offered in the regular schools should 

1. Discover and develop the dominant in- 
terests and power of its pupils. 

2. Direct these interests and powers to ser- 
vice of the individual and society to the end 
that 

(a) He shall be able to participate in 
the more refined pleasures of life. 

(b) He shall be able to participate in 
the human affairs—the activities in which 
he joins with his fellow men. 

(c) He may be able to gain self- 
support, or if that is unnecessary, be 
equipped to render service to others. 

These are the ends toward which the work of the 
regular schools should be directed. Defined in aim we 
see 

1, A vocational aim. 
2. A civic aim. 
3. A cultural aim. 

Where in this scheme can vocational education con- 
tribute? 

If it is good for anything it can furnish an excellent 
opportunity to further the first and second aims—the 
vocational and the civic. 

It will focus attention upon industrial opportunities 


and it will give teachers a chance to gain new ideas re- 
garding the relations of school to life. In the pro- 


grams of these industrial schools the work related and 
relatable to the shop will furnish concrete examples of 
possibilities in active life, and in the very concrete kind 
of training in civics planned there will be freedom from 
mere textbook work—illustrated. 

The contribution to the cultural aim will be just as 
real. It will come by emphasizing the fact that culture 
is not entirely historical or synonymous with classical 
scholarship. There is culture not born of the ancients or 
nurtured in the traditional school. What might be 
called general culture comes from a knowledge of the 
history of industry—the elements of mechanic arts—the 
honorable and skillful practice ef a calling. Vocational 
education will direct attention to this neglected source 
of culture. 

Vocational education will contribute to the regular 
schools by 

1. Showing how to vitalize the programs of 
the regular schools in those particulars which 
aim to make the pupil self-supporting. 

2. Showing how to tie up the teaching to the 
political, industrial and commercial affairs. 

3. Showing that there are sources of culture 
too little recognized by programs in regular 
schools. 


Statistics seem to indicate that manual training has notsucceeded in keeping a larger 


‘percentage of boys in school.—H. Ross~Smith. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, the eighty-third annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction at Harvard College 
has demonstrated that the oldest educational associa- 
tion has had some of the most vital educational mes- 
sages of the year 1914. Therefore ; 

Resolved, That we appreciate all conditions, forces 
and personalities that have made the success of the 
meeting possible. 

Resolved, That whereas, this has been the largest 
meeting in the eighty-three years, and the most edu- 


cationally representative, we especially appreciate the © 


noble achievement of the supeftvisory and teaching 
forces of Boston and Cambridge in rallying the loyal 
support of the profession as represented by the enroll- 
ment of 3,212. 

Resolved, That whereas, the program has been one 
of.the most definitely helpful as to detail, inspiring as 
to professional devotion, promising far-reaching in- 
fluence, we keenly appreciate the skillful leadership and 
ardent devotion of President Franklin B. Dyer. 

Resolved, That whereas, this welcome to Cambridge 
and the University has signified more in variety of op- 
portunities offered, in delicacy of attention to profes- 
sional profit and personal comfort, representing greater 
thoughtfulness and larger investment than before in the 
eighty-three yeafs, we appreciate most cordially and 
gratefully this generous and significant attention from 
the President, Faculty and officials of Harvard Univer- 
Sity. 

Resolved, That whereas, the whole tone and tenure 
of this meeting has been a _ bugle call to higher, 
broader, nobler scholastic attainment and professional 
devotion, we will endeavor to look forward and not back- 
ward; to study the conversation of childhood in America 
for America; to consecrate ourselves to live issues in a 
live way, having ever in mind the needs of the great 
variety of children in New England schools, and the 
varied occupations, trades and professions, into which 
they must go. Having heard the call, we consecrate 
ourselves to a professional and personal response 
thereto. 
A. E. Winship, 

William H. Eddy, 
E. L. Silver, 
L. H. Meader, 
B. Norman Strong, 
Committee. 

Upon motion of Carlos B. Ellis of Springfield, the 
following resolution was added: Resolved, That 
whereas, the accumulated deficiency of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction was entirely eliminated by an ap- 
peal to the loyalty of the members in 1913, we express 
our appreciation of the untiring and successful effort 
of Dr. A. E. Winship in that emergency. 

OFFICERS 
OFFICERS FOR 1914. 

Franklin B. Dyer, President, Boston; William 
Orr, Vice-President, Boston; Wallace E. Mason, 
Secretary, Keene, N. H.; Catharine M. McGinley, 
Assistant Secretary, Boston; Carlos B. Ellis, 
Treasurer, Springfield; Lewis H. Meader, Assist- 
ant Treasurer, Providence. 

STATE VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Maine—Josiah W. Taylor, Augusta; Adelaide V. 
Finch, Lewiston; Albert F. Richardson, Castine. 

Massachusetts—Lucy Wheelock, Boston; W. 
‘D, Parkinson, Waltham; John A. Avery, Somer- 
ville. 


New Hampshire—Harry A. Brown, Concord; 
George H. Witcher, Concord; E. W. Butterfield, 
Dover. 

Rhode Island—Clara E. Craig, Providence; 
Herbert W. Lull, Newport. William H. Holmes, 
Jr., Mt. Vernon, N, Y. 

Vermont—Raymond B. MacFarland, Middle- 
bury; Martin J. Benedict, St. Johnsbury; David 
B. Locke, Rutland. 

Connecticut—Henry T. Burr, Willimantic; E. 
C. Andrews, Greenwich; W. D. Hood, Winsted. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

William D. Parkinson, Waltham; Charles §S. 
Clark, Somerville; Lewis H. Meader, Providence; 
Lincoln Owen, Boston; C. T. C. *Whitcomb, 
Brockton. 

OFFICERS FOR 1915. 

President William Orr, Deputy Commissioner 
of Education, Massachusetts, Vice-President 
Carlos B. Ellis, Springfield; Secretary Wallace E. 
Mason, Keene, New Hampshire; Assistant Secre- 
tary, Catherine M. McGinley, Boston; Treasurer, 
Lewis H. Meader, Providence; Assistant Treas- 
urer, Arthur H. Wadsworth, Cambridge. 


Close observation of 600 school boys through 
a period of seven years to discover the effects of 
the tobacco habit demonstrated to Superintend- 
ent Davis, Menominee, *Mich., that the non- 
smokers averaged from’ two to ten per cent. 
higher in scholarship and were at still greater ad- 
vantage in the athletics of the school. 


CROP PRODUCTION 


By CLARENCE M. WeEgp, and 


E. 
State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


The planof this book is unique. The pupil is 
given work to do with real things-—soil, seeds, and 
plants—before he begins serious study of the text- 
Itis a practical guide to the use of the “project me- 
thod,” 


The book gives the essential facts concerning the 
history, characteristics, culture, diseases, and ene- 
mies of practically all the crops grewn in the United 
States. There are about fifty separate discussions 
of Vegetable, Flower, Fruit, and Farm Crops. 


Every chapter is full of valuable information 
presented ina form so simple and clear that pupils 
can use it with interest and profit. 


The illustrations and chartsare of unusual value, 


anil are more numerousthan in any other text on 
agriculture. 


Cloth. 252 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
] inserted under this are 
solicited from school authorities 
fm every state in the Union. To be 
ailable, these contributions should 
ghort and comprehensive. Copy 
ould be received by the editor not 
fever than Friday preceding date of 
e. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


JULY. 


6-10: National Convention of. the 
League of Teacners’ Associatio 
St. Paul. Miss Grace Baldwin, 61 
East 17th street, Minneapolis, prea 
Miss Mollie R. Hobbs, 523 orth 
Fremont avenue, Baltimore, Md, 
sec’y-treas. 

4-11: National Education Association, 
Bt. Paul; David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


SEPTEMBER. 


International Co on 
Education. Philadelphfa; Su- 
porintendent Martin 

orge 
tock Exchange Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


15-1%: Vermont State Teachers’ Asse- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury; Superinten- 
dent Merseret Ruiter Kelley, 

rby. Vt. sec’y. 

80. Middlesex County Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston; Principal Fred A. 
Pitcher, pres. 


NOVEMBER. 


-7: New England Association of 
. Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Boston University, Boston. Pro- 
fessor Walter Ballou Jacobs, Brown 
University, Providence, R. L, sec’y. 
6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Kate A. McHugh, Omaha, 
pres.; Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 


a 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. State Superinten- 
dent Henry C. Morrison is in Eu- 
rope for the summer. 


EXETER. The trustees of Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy have author- 
ized President S. Sidney Smith to 
go ahead with the erection of a new 
administration building for the acad- 
emy on the site of that burned re- 
cently. The cost will possibly go 
into the hundreds of thousands, but 
no figure can be set until architect 
plans are received. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. In his bacca- 
laureate sermon, President John M. 
Thomas of Middlebury College 
spoke pointedly of the recommenda- 
tions of the Carnegie Foundation for 
reorganizing the state system of 
education along revolutionary lines. 

“The education which will lift 
Vermont,” he said, “is not one which 
will enable us merely to haul more 
stuff to market and quarry more 
marble and granite. Vermont has 
been great for her men and the 
education of full grown manhood will 
alone satisfy the Vermont spirit. 

“The children of the farms must 
earn from the masters of great 
thoughts. They must be taught their 
kinship with the heroes of great 
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deeds. They must be trained to value 
truth in the realm of science; not ‘for 
its bearing on crops and trade, but 
for its pure beauty alone. 

“A materialized tuition would dis- 
appoint us in our search for wealth. 
It would remove us from the glory 
of our past and blast the hope of our 
future. 

“The State’s chief concern is that 
through you some truth shall shine 
in a cleared light; some work shall 
be done with a more faithful hand; 
some business shall be managed with 
a finer justice; some profession shall 


be followed with a more disinterested: 
devotion; some persons shall be 


loved with a purer affection; some 
sphere of God’s righteousness shall 
be served with a higher consecra- 
tion.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

SPRINGFIELD. The first year’s 
work oi the Practical Arts class in 
the Chestnut Street School prevoca- 
tional school which ended in June 
was an entirely successful demonstra- 
tion of the value of such work. There 
were no graduates this first year, al- 
though a number of boys are to 
leave to attend the ocational 
School. In a neat little booklet just 
issued which the boys printed them- 
selves, some of the practical work 
accomplished during the year is enu- 
merated. 


In wood working—shop work— 
the boys made 10 saw horses, 20 tool 
boxes, 10 nail boxes; built one ce- 
ment mixing frame, one measuring 
box and three tampers for concrete 
work, 

They put runners on 24 desks and 
built nine bulletin boards, benches 
for 20 boys, one portable bench, 
fence around tool room, locker in 
tool room and tool cabinet. 

They made several picture frames, 
book racks, shelves, tool racks, and 
fixtures for tool and stock room. 

They moved benches and shop fix- 
tures from upper classroom and in- 
stalled in lower shop room also, built 
drying cabinet for printing, also lead 
case, portable case for galleys, stand 
for press, 20 small boxes, several fil- 
ing cases and many small repairing 
jobs. 

In carpentry—outside jobs—they 
built two bicycle shelters 10x18 feet, 
framed, roofed and shingled; also 
they built 30 feet of picket fencing 
including swinging gate. 

In painting they painted bicycle 
shelters, fence, woodwork in shop 
and finished benches, bulletin boards, 
frames, printing furniture, etc. 

In grading they excavated earth in 
area 23x16x18 feet deep for shelter 
job and put in cinders for foundation 
ior concrete and graded for drain- 
age. 

In concrete work they mixed and 
laid concrete for floor of shelter, 
28x26 feet; marked in squares and 
smoothed. Twenty-five bags of ce- 
ment were used for 3-inch foundation 
1-2-4 mixture and 1l-inch finish 1-2 


_mixture. 


In electrical work they installed 
telegraph line to manual training 
room and installed three circuits of 
lights in shop including wiring and 
all connections for fixtures, etc., pro- 
viding 15 lights over benches and 
three lights in tool room. Many 


jobs in electric bell wiring were also 
done. 


In printing they set up and printed 
200 booklets, quantities of notices, 
attendance blanks, tardy slips, spe!l- 
ing lists, arithmetic exercises, name 
cards, work tickets, report blanks, 
checks, deposit slips, note forms, re- 
ceipt forms, greeting cards, 300 
dance orders, 35 teacher's plan 
books, baseball schedules, rules for 
printing and many small jobs too nu- 
merous to mention. 

In drawing they made free hand 
working drawings of projects under- 
taken, also a few detailed mechan- 
ical drawings. This included prac- 
tice in lettering. 


_ In business practice they did cred- 
itable work in estimating and pre- 
paring specifications, also practice in 
letter writing, telegrams, bills, 
receipts, notes, checks, deposit slips, 
money orders and accounts. They 
also made out time cards, cost sheets, 
orders,, etc. 

HINGHAM. Walter E. Andrews, 
gringipal of the Newburyport High 
choo! has been elected principal of 
the high school here to succeed Wil- 
liam W. Gardner. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The Teachers’ 
League of this city has completed 
the most important year in its his- 
tory, according to the review of the 
past year published in its official 
organ, the New Haven Teachers’ 
Journal. 


Three purposes announced at the 
beginning of the year have been at- 
tained—namely, a salary schedule, 
a pension bill and a bill for tenure of 
office. 

The Journal in the same issue 
sharply criticizes the supervisory 
system which was substituted this 
year for the district principal system. 
It has proved too costly for the re- 
sults apparent says the Journal. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW YORK. The hearing be- 
fore the United States Commission 
on Industrial Education here early 
in June brought out many interest- 
ing points. George Basford, a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of the 
Mount Vernon School of Industrial 
Arts and formerly an employe of 
several large corporations disagreed 
with Dr. C. P. Steinmetz, who testi- 
fied that corporation schools must 
necessarily be philanthropic in their 
nature, and areued that a school of 
instruction in any single industry 
must pay in the end. 

Corporation schools, the witness 
thought, are much more efficient in 
giving industrial education than pub- 
lic schools. He said:— 

“One large concern with which I 
have been connected has stopped 
employing college men as engineers, 
and is taking boys who graduate 
from high schools and is developing 
them along their own lines. It is a 
highly specialized school, of course, 
but it shows the trend of affairs. 
When a boy once makes up his mind 
on the trade he wants to enter, he 
can learn more in that trade, amid 
commercial surroundings, than he 
can in school. 

“If the school would devote its 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


time in prgparing the boy’s mind for 
the reception of ideas, more would 


be accomplished than by giving him 
rudimentary instructions in certain 
trades. 


Mrs. Anna H. Wilcox, supervisor 
of continuation classes in New York 
City, told of the continuation classes 
started among the department stores, 
At the present time classes are being 
held in Bloomingdales’, Abraham & 
Straus’s, Loeser’s, J. D. Matthews’s, 
Altman’s, and MHearn’s stores in 
Brooklyn and Manhattan. The sub- 
jects covered are English, arithmetic, 
and geography. 

Miss Cleo Murtland, assistant se- 
cretary of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, told of a pending plan for the 
organization of. a training school 
among garment workers. 

No decision regarding the matter 
has been reached by the Employers’ 
Association or by the local union, 
but it is tentatively proposed to de- 
vote twelve weeks special training 
during the slack season, with a view 
toward increasing efficiency among 
the workers. 

Next fall the Board of Education 
will extend further the experiment 
with differentiated courses in the 
upper grades in elementary schools 
by offering in two schools, possibly 
more, a commercial course. The 
proposed curriculum was approved 
by the committee on studies which 
will recommend to the Board of 
Education that the selection of the 
schools be left to the board of super- 
intendents and that semi-annual re- 
ports be made by the schools in 
which the course is to be tried in 
order that observation as to the 
feasibility of the plan can be made at 
short intervals. 

The Board of superintendents in 
submitting the proposed course ex- 
plained that, “in differentiating 
courses of study after the sixth 
school year, it is but right that there 
should be established in the schools 
of a great commercial city, a course 
in business methods, so that boys 
and girls intending to enter commer- 
cial life may obtain a knowledge of 
everyday business transactions. They 
should learn to understand and to 
record simple business transactions, 
and to perform the routine work in- 
cident to the conducting of com- 
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takes the wear and repels the germs from 
the cloth cover of the book. 
Makes the book, when semewhat worn, 


as good as new. 


UNFINISHED 


Sheds water. 
Keeps perspiration out of the binding. 


Does not get soiled. 


Lasts a school year. 
Makes books live twice as long. 


Makes beoks cost only half as much. 


It is the Friend of the Taxpayer. 


It Wars against Disease and Extravagance 
—two destroyers of human welfare, 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


mercial affairs. It is well. for them 
not only to have an idea of the cor- 
rect performance of the ordinary 
tasks that will be required of them, 
such as running errands, opening the 
mail, copying orders, distributing 
orders, putting away stock, answer- 
ing telephone calls, etc., but also to 
have an insight into and even a 
knowledge of how business transac- 
tions are recorded, so that they may 
not be obliged to obtain empirically 
all their knowledge of business. 

At the spring meeting of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the founda- 
tion endowed by John D. Rockefel- 
ler, the membership of the board 
was increased by the election of 
President George E. Vincent of the 
University of Minnesota. The mem- 
bers present were Charles W. Eliot, 
Albert Shaw, H. B. Frissell, Anson 
Phelps Stokes, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., F. T. Gates, E. L. Marston, Je- 
rome D. Greene, Starr J. Murphy, 
Wallace Buttrick and Abraham 
Flexner. Ambassador Page, Presi- 
dent Judson and Dr. Wickliffe Rose 
were absent abroad. 

At the meeting announcement was 
made that appropriations aggregat- 
ing $1,400,000 had been made. The 
most important of these was a gift of 
$500,000 to the medical school of 
Yale University. As had been pre- 
viously announced, the General Edu- 
cation Board has decided to provide 
funds necessary to enable properly 
located and organized medical 
schools to command the entire time 
and energy of their teachers in the 
main departments of medicine and 
surgery. For this purpose a million 
and a half dollars has already been 
appropriated for the Johns Hopkins 
School, and $750,000 for Washington 
University. 

In conformity with its previous 
policy of making gifts to increase 
the endowment and extending the 
usefulness of promising and service- 
able institutions in various parts of 
the country, the following appropria- 
tions were made:— 

Stevens Institute of Technology 
$250,000, Elmira College $100,000, 
Hendrix College $100,000, Washing- 
ton and Lee University $125,000, 
Wells College $100,000 and Wofford 
College $33,000. 

Increased appropriations were 
made to develop the work in second- 


ary education which the board has 
been carrying on in the south for 
ten years. The board has maintained 
professors of secondary education in 
southern states. These supervisors 
of secondary schools who have de- 
voted their time to the creation and 
development of high schools in their 
several spheres. 

The sum of $36,500 was appro- 
priated for the maintenance of rural 
school supervisors in each of the 
southern states. These supervisors 
are concerned with the improvement 
of country schools and with the in- 
troduction into them of industrial 
training and domestic science.. The 
annual subscription of $10,000 toward 
the current expenses of Hampton 
Institute was increased to $25,000, an 
annual subscription of $10,000 was 
made to Tuskegee Institute, and one 
of $15,000 to Spelman Seminary, At- 
lanta. 

The board will continue its co- 
overation with agricultural colleges 
in farm demonstration work. For 
this purpose, $20,000 was appro- 
priated for farm demonstration in 
six counties in Maine and for boys’ 
and girls’ clubs in that state. A fur- 
ther appropriation of $10,000 was 
made for similar work in New 
Hampshire. 

To improve education in the rural 
districts the board has resolved to 
offer to support in connection with 
state departments of education, rural 
school agents. An appropriation of 
$50,000 was made for the work in 
fiiteen states. A general agent will 
be appointed to keep the several 
state movements in touch with one 
another. The board resolved to 
authorize a study of training for pub- 
lic health service and of the organi- 
zation of public health service in 
England, Germany, Denmark and 
other foreign countries. When the 
facts have been ascertained a confer- 
ence will be held and a concrete 
scheme formulated for schools of 
public health. 

The Court of Appeals has upheld 
the requirement of the Board of Edu- 
cation that a child to be admitted 
to the public schools must be vac- 
cinated. 


NEW JERSEY. 


BLOOMFIELD. Instead of try- 
ing to conduct a miniature garden of 
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all sorts of vegetables at the Brook- 
dale School, Principal R, Zim- 
merman interested the older pupils 
in different varieties of cabbages and 
tomatoes, as well as with commercial 
fertilizers used in their cultivation. 

During the winter months a num- 
ber of school-room experiments were 
conducted which were decidedly in- 
teresting and valuable. Various 
kinds of seed of the same variety of 
cabbage, radish, and tomato were 
secured from the Agricultural Expe- 
riment Station at New Brunswick, 
and carefully studied. The pupils’ 
attention was especially called to the 
color impurities, broken seeds, and 
all other inert material in each 
packet. These seeds, after being 
carefully studied to note the quality 
of the seed, were then germinated 
in both a canton-flannel and soil ger- 
minator, and valuable results were 
obtained. These results were carefully 
tabulated by the pupils. A study was 
also made of fertilizers, tillage, and 
soil improvement. 

The school garden, 80x36, was 
divided into plots in the Spring for 
working experiments with five varie- 
ties of cabbages and 24 varieties of 
tomatoes. Wherever land was avail- 
able students had individual gardens 
at home. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD. James’ Francis 


Butterworth, formerly principal of 
the Saugus, Mass. High School, has 
been engaged as principal of the 
Bradford High School at a salary of 
$1,900, the highest salary ever paid a 
principal here. There were 56 appli- 
cations for the position, but the elec- 
tion of Mr. Butterworth was unani- 
mous. He is a native of North Ando- 
ver, Mass., and is a graduate of Har- 
vard in 1890. 

READING. The Public Museum 
and Art Gallery of Reading, main- 
tained by the Board of School Di- 
rectors, was originally started as a 
school museum to be used in con- 
nection with the work of the high 
school. Its nucleus was obtained in 
1904, but it was not until late in 1909 
that any start was made towards plac- 
ing any of the material obtained in 
actual service. In November, 1911, 
Superintendent Charles S. Foos re- 
ported to the board that the museum 
was ready for inspection. Its growth 
has been slow, but steady and 
healthy, so that at present, the third 
floor of the Administration Building, 
where the museum is located, is be- 
ginning to be drowded and with not 
nearly all the available material on 
exhibition. 

The features of the museum are 
largely in the direction of science 
and commerce. A very fair series of 
the principal economic commercia! 
products of the world are shown and 
in very many instances the various 
steps in the manufacture of the fin- 
ished products are shown. Cotton, 
coffee, rice, corn, together with their 
by-products, which in some instances 
are more valuable than the princi- 
pal object, are thus shown. These 
are simply instances. 

On the scientific side, the exhibit of 
ethnological material is very inter- 
esting and instructive, embracing 
many valuable specimens illustrating 
the economic life of people in other 
lands. The Philippines, N. W. Es- 
quimaux, West African, and the Asia- 
tic races all contribute their quota. 
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College Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President. 


The largest schoo! of Literature, ane 
Pedagogy in America. It 

he student a knowledge of his own powers ip 
expression whether as a creative thinker ez 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall is. 
formation on applicatiun to 


ms to develop ip 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
..HUNINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


In the Department of. Art, which 


at this time, is less than one and one- 
half years old, there are sixty-two 
paintings, 
of these ‘are by famous maSters,”as 
Diaz,. Caziny de Hooch, Van »Marcke, 
Jacque, of the Barbizon school. We 
have a very fine Paul Weber; and 


marty “others including the™ master=™ 


piece) Sour “fellow citizéa “Aftist 
Shearer. There are several pieces 
of marble, fine mosaics, and a full 
case of Greco-Roman pottery, some 
of it dating back to 1200 B. C, 

Much interest is being shown by 
the citizens and the members of the 
board in this adjunct to the educa- 
tional facilities of the city of Read- 
ing. 

The hours of the Public Museum 
and Art Gallery are from 9.00 to 
12.00 in the morning and 1.00 to 5.00 
in the afternoon, daily, except Sun- 
days and holidays. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE. President Sparks of Pennsyl- 
vania State College recently sent to 
the U. S. Bureau of Education the 
folldwing account of the unique po- 
licy pursued by that institution in 
granting leaves of absence to its 
teachers. ‘ 

The sabbatical year is primarily a 
reward for faithful service, although 
the recipient mav use it for study. 
A young instructor desiring to pur- 
sue advanced study must wait six 
years, and his classes must be de- 
prived for that time of his increased 
efficiency. The chief objection to a 
“leave-at-any-time” system is the 
uncertainty whether the instructor is 
in duty bound to return to the insti- 
tutions and at what compensation 
and for how long. 


At the Pennsylvania State College 
a system has been in successful oper- 
ation for the past five years and 
seems to be well adapted to institu- 
tions of collegiate rank. Any in- 
structor may obtain a year’s leave at 
any time for the purpose of pursuing 
study at an approved university. 
During the year he receives as com- 
pensation the difference between his 
salary and that necessary to pay a 
substitute to do his work. In return, 
he agrees to return for a period of 
three years or to repay the College 
the sum he received during the 
year’s absence. He returns at the 
same salary at which he left, but his 
salary during the remaining two 
years is not affected by the leave. 
That is, he has the benefit of an in- 
crease which he would have had if he 
had not been on leave. Should the 
recipient desire to spend a second 
year in study. it is considered as non 
est. The leave is continued without 
salary and the number of years of 
service remains at three. 

Under this system the College suf- 
fers no financial loss, has only the 
disadvantage of substituting a 
cheaper instructor during a year, 
and improves a teacher either for it- 
self or some other institution. The 
instructor has a year of advanced 


A. considerable. number 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge 
water, Mase. For beth sexes 


‘For catalogue, address the Prineiped © 


A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department fer the pedagogies) ead 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Fae 


GREGG 
SHORTHAND__. 


is taught in the public schools of 976 
-cities—mure than 53°), of the total 
ber teaching shorthand. 


It leads because— 


It is the simplest of all the practi- 
cal systoms: saves time and effort in 
learning. 

It is the most legible of all systems, 
holding the world’s record for accuracy 
at high speed on difficult matter—99.6% 
perfect. 


It is superior in speed. Gregg 
writers won first, secomd and third 


places in the Fifth International Short- 
hand Speed Contest. 


The popularity ef Gregg Shorthand 
creates a constant demand for well- 
qualified teachers. The salaries are 
higher than in other branches. Write 
for full particulars about eur free cor- 
respondence instruction for teachers. 
Ask also for new booklet: ‘Facts and 
Figures About Gregg Shorthand.”’ 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisce 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
of the City of New’ York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
> 
FRANK DAMROSCH 


Director 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THOMAS TAPPER - Principal 


Special Examinations 
October 3rd and 7th 
Enrollment 
September 28th to October 8th 


Prospectas of Supervisors Course mailed on 
application. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Now York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, lll, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col, 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Dougias Bidg 
Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. : 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 


gttablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


dward W. Fickett, Prep. 
stablished 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE EDMANDS 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE,PA. 
“Different?” “Yes, the enly agency whose advice ever helped me be a better candidate.” 


study and, if he receives »a call to 


other place, it is at an advanced sal- 
ary which will permit: him te buy. off 
indenture. 

During the first five years in the 
institution named above, 20 instruct- 

s have taken advantage of this 
Mom Of these, 7 have gained their 
doctorate degrees, 8 have taken their 
Master’s degrees, one spent a year 
studying the resources of Alaska, 
and four a year in foreign travel. 
Qnly two accepted calls elsewhere 

d repaid the sums received during 
t years. 


VIRGINIA. 
HAMPTON. Ex-President Taft 
was elected trustee of Hampton In- 
stitute to succeed the late Robert C. 
Ogden. Mr. Taft presented the can- 

ates for diplomas and degrees to 
the trustees at the 46th anniversary 
exercises this spring. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
“WHEELING. Superintendent H. 
Work, who has made such a 
lendid record as head of the 
sfhools here, has gone to Lancaster, 
nnsylvania, as superintendent. C. 
Githens, principal of Union 
hool, succeeds: Mr. Work here. 
intendent. Work goes to a 
larger position and will receive a 
larger salary. His successor has the 
confidence and support of Wheeling 
people who know his work Well. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM. A life size por- 
trait of Dr. John H. Phillips, super- 
intendent of the . Birmingham 
Schools, was presented to the high 
school at the close of the year. The 
nortrait, which is an excellent like- 
ness of Dr. Phillips, was painted by 
Mrs. Louise Schaeffer Cone, a mem- 
ber of the Alumni Association. It 
was presented following a_ speech 
by J. J. Smith, publisher of the Bir- 
mingham Ledger, and was received 
by Principal Charles Brown. This 
is but one bit ef evidence of the es- 
teem in which the superintendent is 
held by the citizens of Birmingham 
and graduates of Birmingham 
schools. 


TENNESSEE. 
MEMPHIS. The new superin- 
tendent here, Professor A. A. Kin- 


cannon, former chancellor of the 
University of Mississippi, began his 
service last month. He will have the 
advice and counsel of N. M. Wil- 
liams, whom he succeeds and who 
has been connected with Memphis 
schools for 20 years. Assistant Su- 
nerintendent Wharton Jones will re- 
main in his present position. 

In accepting the new position 
Professor Kincannon said that was 
assuming “the most desirable posi- 
tion an educator can hold in the 
South.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


WASHINGTON. An entirely up- 
to-date consolidated school building 
will be erected for Washington town- 
ship at a cost of about $15,000. The 
pre-vocational work which County 
Superintendent A. O. Fulkerson in- 
troduced as an experiment has given 
satisfaction in every quarter and 
teachers are doing extra work this 
summer to be better fitted for that 
work next year. 


MICHIGAN. 


IRONWOOD. In six years the 
high school enrollment has increased 
from 160 to 315. 


MISSOURI. 


RUSSELLVILLE. Superintendent 
J. S. Lumpkin, with the assistance 
of some public spirited citizens, put 
through a successful campaign for 
school consolidation in Cole County. 
Russellville has an excellent build- 
ing and it was not necessary to ask 
for a new plant for the consolidated 
school. 


NEBRASKA. 
RUSHVILLE. R. O. Jackson, 


formerly principal of the high school 
at Chadron, has been elected super- 
intendent here. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


PIERRE. Among the superin- 
tendents in this state who have been 
recently re-elected are the following: 
J. Jones, Jr., Wessington Springs; 
W. R. Thompson, Mobridge; J. W. 
Ault, Clark; Clarence E. Sherwood, 
Faulkton; A. Strachan, Deadwood; 
W. B. Thompson, Aberdeen; J. A. 
Jimmerson, Shelby. 
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WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Commissioner P. P. 
Claxton and President C. E. Patzer 
of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ As- 
sociation opened the conference on 
Civic Seeretaryship as Public Service 
at the State Capitol, July 2. 
_Among those participating in the 
discussion were: Superintendents J. 
C. Preston of Washington, M. E. 
Pearson of Kansas City, and John M. 
Mills of Ogden, Utah; Civic Secre- 
taries Edward L. Burchard of Chi- 
cago and Howard Strong of Minnea- 
polis; Extension Directors J. J. Pet- 
tijohn of Indiana and R. V. Phelan 
of Minnesota; President A. H. 
Yoder of White Water; Miss Mar- 
garet Haley and Mrs. Moses Purvin 
of Chicago, and Horace Mann of 
Long Beach, California. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SACRAMENTO. Among those 
awarded for faithful service for the 
public schools of California with a 
pension by the State Board of Edu- 
cation was S. T. Black of San Diego, 
former state superintendent of 
schools, 


COLORADO. 


BRUSH. H. A. Keeley has been 
elected superintendent of the schools 
here and H. G. Nelson assistant su- 
perintendent. 


CANON CITY. Superintendent 
W. H. Ray engineered a successful 
campaign for school consolidation 
here and he was unanimously re- 
elected superintendent for the whole 
system now consolidated. 

CARTHAGE. A splendid tribute 
to the late J. M. White, for twenty- 
one years superintendent of schools 
here, was printed in the Missouri 
School Journal for June. Mr. White 
was at one time professor of peda- 
gogy at the University of Missouri, 
and was pre-eminent among the 
educators of this state for many 
years. His death, due to heart fail- 
ure, was a great shock to his friends. 
and associates. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. By unani- 
mous vote, Superintendent D. H. 
Christensen was re-elected for an- 
other term of two years at $4,800. 
He has already served the city as 
head of the school system for thir- 
teen years and the Board of Educa- 
tion at the election took occasion to 
congratulate him on his long and’ 
successful tenure. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. T. J. UXgwbill’s. 
garden work is attracting more at- 
tention every month. At the Wood- 
ward School his work was remark- 
able, but in no way so remarkable 
as at the Arleta School, to which he 
was recently transfered. The school 
is built on a gravel bank and nothing 
was ever known to grow there. Now 
all but fifteen of the 900 children in 
the school have individual garden, 
and the large school garden plot 
which was cleared of rocks by the 
children and covered with dirt looks 
like a_ park. 

Besides 


raising vegetables for 
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home use and to supply the &chool 
funcheons the children raisé many 
flowers and a great variety of yegeta- 
bles for experimental purposes, no- 
ticing the effect of different varieties 
of fertilizers of different speties of a 
vegetable. 

The experiment with different 
sorts of lawns is one of the most 
practical of all. Householders can 
learn the sort of lawn they want 
without consulting a landscape arch- 
itecture. 


+>. 
Vest Pocket Essay on School 
Teachers 


BY GEORGE FITCH 


A school teacher is a person whe 
teaches things to people when they 
are young. However, it wonld be 
unfair to accuse her of teaching 
them what they know when they 
grow up. She only teaches them 
what they have forgotten by that 


The teacher comes to s€hool at 
830 o’clock, and when she Ras got 
enough children for a mess in her 
room she teaches them Treading, 
writing, geography, grammar, 
arithmetic, music, drawing, cooking, 
board. sawing, crocheting, deep 
_breathing, bird calls, scientifie eat- 
ing, patriotism, plain and fancy 
bathing, forestry, civies, and other 
sciences too numerous to mention. 
When school is out she’ stays be- 
hind with five or six of her warst 
scholars and tries to save the state 
the job of reforming them later on. 
After that she hurries home to make 
herself a new dress and snatch a 
hasty supper before going back to 
attend a lecture by an imported 
specialist on the history of tribal law 
in Patagonia, which the siperin- 
tendent thinks may give. her some 
information which may be Useful in 
her school work some day.. A great 
many lecturers roam the country 
preying on school teachers, and 
some of them are very cruel, talking 
to them so long that the poor’ things 
have to sit un until morning when 
they get home to get their datly test 
papers corrected. 

School teachers’ salaries “range 
from $30 a month up—but not far 
enough up to make them dizzy. On 
her salary the teacher must dress 
nicely, buy herself things for her 


work which the city is too poor to 
get, go to 29 lectures and concerts 
a year, buy helpful books on peda- 
gogy, pay her way to district, county 
and state institutes and enjoy~ her- 
self during a three-months’ vacation 
which her salary takes every year. 
In addition the teacher is supposed 
to hoard away vast sums of money 
so that when she becomes too ner- 
vous and cross to teach, at the age 
of 50 or thereabouts, she can retire 
and live happily ever after on her 
income. 

There is a popular superstition to 
the effect that great financiers can 
be found in Wall Street, and that 
they gather there every morning; 
but they don’t. They gather im ithe 
schoolhouses of the land every 
morning, and as they teach the chil- 
- dren of the nation twice as much as 
they will ever remember, they fig- 


ure out new ways of dividing $45 in 
a month’s board, a new dress, a trip 
to the count y seat, a pair of shoes, 
two entertainment tickets, af insur-| 
ance assessment and a denosit in the 
Savings bank.—The Bulletin, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ONLY. 
A SATISFIED SUPERINTENDENT 
New Rochelle, N. ¥., June 25, 1914. 


Dear Mr. Bardeen:— 


A five minutes conversation with your camdiéate for my algebra position left no 
doubt in my mind about his qualifications asa teacher, | am very giladito have him and 
shall be grateful to you if you can find as good aman for the other position 

Thanking you for suggesting him. 
Il am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Albert 8. Leonard, Superintendent. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manages 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


has had THIRTY-ONE years of ex 
ating with 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avense 


New York 
Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about scheols. WM.0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN :: 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and 
forevery REIGN instruction ; Feoommende Schools to pares ta. on 
or ress 


Rirs. A. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Ext, 1888 


Supplies College mn and women en 
short netice for high — positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work, Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


a 
PECIALISTS Preperatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Peake 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach seme approved 
tem ef music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $7 per month. For farther 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BR. L. MYERS & 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A thenta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY °° 


HE SOHERMERBHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for poses 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free te school etals. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprieter 2653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Muriay Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Gempetent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send fer Bulletin. 


WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. an Treas, VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and Managem 
81 Chapel St. Albany N. Y. 


MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency 


Manual and Industria! Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercia!, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; ineorperated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spekame 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


HIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘Teaching asa asiness s of interest ve 
Bn SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


We have unequaicd facilities for placing 
teachers im every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


6 Beacon St. . 


Lemg Dietames hone 


Bostes, Mees 
ALVIN ¥. FRAG, 


H 

: 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER'S-AGERCY 
ERS PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet, fern. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, KLINOIS 
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World s Récord {or Accuracy Established on the 


Remington Typewriter. 


In Brooklyn, on Saturday afternoon, April 25th, 85 students representing 20 different schools, contested 
for the New York Metropolitan School Chanipionship i in Typewriting. Below are given the records of the 17 
leaders in the contest. 


Miss Evelyn Masloff, Wood's Business 


| = School, was awarded the gold medal 
Machine Name Ei, EIS 5.2 and thetitle:—Champion School Typist 
Remington | Evelyn Masloff.. |627| O | 627/41.8| 100| 1 
Remington | Lena Lustig. . 0 | 519 100 | 2 contort 
Remington | Bertha Dickens... 1 | $65/37.699.12) 3 B B B 
« Remington io Murcott.......| 527) 1 | 522'34.899.05' 4 rown, Euclid Business 
Remington elen Perlmutter....| 620, 2 | 610 40.698.38 5 School Typist in the 
Remington | Mary Postis........|575| 2 | $65\37.698.26 6 New York City Metropolitan District. 
Remington | MayEdison........| 539 2 | 520 .35.298.14 7 Miss Lena Lustig, Wood's Business 
Remington | Beatrice Lazarus....|778| 4 | 758 /50.597.42) 8 School, Champion School Typist of the 
Remington | LenaBlum.........|644 4 | 624/41.696.89| 9 Borough of Brooklyn, 1914. 
Remington | BlancheFriedman...|590 4 | 570 ,38.096.61 10 Miss Mildred S. Borodkin, Wood's 
Remington | SadieHauptman.... 4 | 560.37.396.55 11 Business School, Amateur Champion 
Underwood | Esther Marcus...... 763| 7 | 728/48.595.41 12. Typist, New York City Metropolitan 
-| 847} 8 | 807 /53.895.27, District, 1914. 
nderw ice Schafer...... .. 588) 6 | 558 |37.294.89 ire- 
Remington | Ben 6 | 15 ment. jn, typewriting is. universally 
Remington | Samuel Cooperberg...| 717) 8 | 677 45.194. 42) 16 recognized. It is also recognized chat 
Inderwood | Robert Warring... 587| 7 | $52/36.894.03, 17 
| in the of the in ty 
. : writing, accuracy must be taught 4 


before any other form of proficiency 
is possible. ‘Wood's Business School, where fourteen of the students whose names are listed above learned 
typewriting, is equipped with Remington Typewriters exclusively. 


Remington Typewriter 


{Incorporated] 


New York and Everywhere 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 
JOURNAL EDUCATION 


Among the leading articles to appear in late Summerand early Fall issues 
of the Journal of Education are these:— 


“EDUCATION MODERNLY SPEAKING” 
By Georce H. Martin, Lirt. D. 


“COMMUNITY WORK FOR BOYS AND ITS RELA TQ THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS” 


By A. C. Futter, Jr., lowa 


“THE BRIGHT SIDE OF SCHOOL LIFE” 


By SuPeRINTENDENT Epwin C. Broome, East Orange, N. J. 


“LANGUAGE AND READING” 


By Apa Van Stone Harris, Pittsburg, Penn. 


“‘THE PROBLEM OF CHILD ENTERTAINMENT” 


By Joun BrapForp, Amherst, Nova Scotia 


“ GENUINE COUNTRY LIFE SCHOOL” 
By A. E. Winsxip 
“PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC” 
By Louis C. Karpinsxi, University of Michigan 

*““MAKING A BAD BOY GOOD” 

Grorce F. Weston, Dedham, Mass 
“THE DESIRES OF AMERICAN GIRLS” 

By Luruer H. Guuick 


“PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES IN TEACHING PENMANSHIP”’ 


By Harry Housron, New Haven, Conn. 
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